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See THE CARROLL AND BROOKS 
Practical Course in Botany | | READERS 


By E. F. ANDREws, f ormerly Instruetorin Botany, : 
igh School,’ Wadhiamioa. Ga, waa Sti. These are books with a reason to be. Their Key- 


leyan College, Macon, Ga. note is fresh reading matter selected and presented 
$1.25 in sympathy. and harmony with child nature and 


This textbook for secondary schools brings the study of > 
tany into close touch with the practical business of life the child’s needs. 
emphasizing its relations with agriculture, economics . : : = es ‘ 
@ sanitation. The subject matter is arranged in the Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified 
ral order of development, the seed, its germination : i 
id growth, being treated first, and this followed by the in their : 
study of roots, the stem, buds and branches, the leaf, the 
wer, and the fruit. The two final chapters of the book Authorship Vocabulary 
a devoted to the relation of the plant to its surroundings, % < 
and to the consideration of afew typical eryptogams. Point of View Grading 
Technical language is used only when demanded by sci- s 
tific sccuracy. The work does not require a complete Subject Matter Illustrations 
ratory equipment, and all the experiments can easily Method Typography 
be performed by the pupils themselves. The suggestions 
'? for field work and practical questions are features that An examination of these books will show 
will prove exceptionally helpful both to teacher and pupil. their excellence in these particulars. 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
~ itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 











=$§chool Superintendents mt 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





Stamford, Connecticut 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial! teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia] teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. : 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 








THE WORLD STANDS ASIDE | 





The favorite epigram of David Starr Jordan 
is this: ‘‘ The world stands aside for the 
man who knows where he is going.”’ This 
may be said with equal truth of a series of 
books of unusual and distinctive merit. That 
Ritchie-Caldwell Series has such merit is 
shown by the state and city adoptions 
secured during the year 1911. A study 
of these books by our young people can- 
not fail to lay the foundation for a more 
rational understanding of health problems, 
and to stimulate_a keen desire to co-operate 
with health officials for the conservation of 
public health. If you have not seen them, 
write to the publishers for briefs and sample 
pages. 
Ritchie-Caldwell’s Primer of Hygiene 

List price 40c,; Mailing price 48c. 


Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation 
List price 50c.; Mailing price 60c. 


Ritchie’s Human Physiology 


List price s0c.; Mailing price 96c, 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














New and Excellent 
Supplementary Readers 


A Mother Goose Reader - - 36 cents 


By Cuaries W. Mickens, Superintendent of 
Schools, Adrian, Mich.,and Lovise Rosinson, 
Louisa M. Alcott School, Boston. 

The well-loved rhymes of Mother Goose 
are here developed into reading lessons; each 
rhyme is illustrated by delightfully artistic 
line drawings. A charming book for first 
year reading. 


In Fableland - - - - - - - 45 cents 
By EMMA SERL, Teacher of Primary Methods, 
Normai Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 

A splendid collection of A®sop’s fables 
re-told in modern dialogue and illustrated 
by line drawings of very unusual charm, 
printed in colors and tints. These fables 
are told so dramatically and interestingly 
that they make a lasting impression on the 
child’s mind at the same time they develop 
his ability to read expressively. 
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SCIENCE AND ART IN PLAY. 


[Editorial.] 


The aims of education are noble manhood and 
womanhood, and efficient civic and _ social 
service. 

Nothing is 
knowing. 

No truth is worth searching for simply for the 
truth. Like money, knowledge and truth are 
valuable only through their use. 

Play is capable of contributing much to the con- 
servation of physical and intellectual vigor and 
alertness, to industrial, social, and moral effi- 
ciency; indeed, nothing else taught in the schools 
bears more directly upon one’s prosperity, effi- 
ciency, and nobility than does play when it is 
utilized to the full. 

Success in the largest sense is making the best 
use of one’s possibilities, individually and as re- 
lated to others. Individual records and team 
work must both be reckoned with in the estimate 
of efficiency. 

Nothing signifies more in school in both these 
regards than does play at its best. 

Health at its best requires recreation. 

Mental vigor and alertness require the best 
physical conditions. Play puts the body and mind 
at concert pitch. 

Industrially, recreation has high cash value. 

Frederick W. Taylor has demonstrated scien- 
tifically that an unskilled laborer who has been 
accustomed to load on platform cars only twelve 
tons of ninety-two-pound pigs of iron a day can 
load forty-seven tons with ease if he rests defi- 
nitely after he carries each ninety-two pounds to 
the car. The time at rest in this case, he says, 
should equal the time at work. If he carried half- 
pigs (forty-six pounds) he needed to rest only a 
quarter of the time. Every sized piece of iron has 
its scientific demand for rest—so industrially, 
everywhere and in every way, recreation is indis- 
pensable for efficiency. 

Socially, play, team play, is of inestimable ser- 
‘vice to the individual and to society. 

Play must provide for diversity, intensity, skill, 
and grace. 

Play should be as definite as mathematics. 
There is no success in pitching a ball unless it 
goes over the plate at the right height. Nothing 
loses a game on the diamond moré surely than 
to have “‘ball” called. 


worth knowing that ends in the 


Play must be as scientific as work in the labora- 
tory. Pitching a fade-away ball is the height of 
exact science. 

There must be as clear a relationship of cause 
and effect in play as there is in business. 

There must be competition in play. There 
must be a definite and important winning. With 
no gambling, there must be all the zest of 
gambling. : 

An official scorer is indispensable in play. 
There must be no opportunity for error in the 
record, There must be absolute assurance that 
every one has a square deal. 

An umpire is requisite in play. There must be 
no question as to the decision. It must never bé 
left to interested parties, least of all to onlookers. 
The decision must be official. 

One must learn to get there as he plays. 
must be what he plays for. 
tention and efficient action. 
as aimless as whittling. 

One must learn to be on the square all the time. 
Nowhere in school is there a better opportunity 
for high moral attainment in conduct than in play. 
Play with an official umpire and official scorer, 
play with boys (or girls) of your own class out in 
the open defies cheating. There is no sentiment 
against switching there. The “cheat” is despised, 
not the switcher. No one sees fraud and lets it 
pass for a minute. Play is real life among equals. 

In play one must be constantly at his best. No 
fellow smokes cigarettes or otherwise lowers his 
vitality who has responsibility for the success of 
his part in the play. No one has to drive him to 
the mastery of his. part. No one has to prod him 
to close training when he is preparing for a game. 

One must learn to sacrifice his own success in 
an emergency for the sake of the success 
of all. 

One must be willing to give opportunity to 
another when occasion calls for it. Unselfishness 
is nowhere better taught or inspired. 

One must appreciate the importance of being 
always prepared for whatever he expects to do 
well. 

One must absolutely know the game, must 
know his place in the game, must know what to 
play, how to play, when to play, and when not to 
play. 


That 
Skill means keen at- 
Play must never be 
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EDUCATIONAL INFANTICIDE. 
BY DR. GUY POTTER BENTON, 


President of the University of Vermont. 


Educational! infanticide, as I call it, is a wicked 
crime against civilization. 

I define educational infanticide as the process 
of pushing maturity down into infancy. It is the 
intellectual forcing of children, just as plants in a 
hothouse are forced, by being surrounded with 
the most ideal conditions. Their brains are en- 
couraged to become unhealthily active. Their 
mental powers are overtaxed. Their minds work 
overtime. 

There -have been cases of children who did 
wonderful mental work at an early age. Before 
they were six they were able to read and write 
better than most grown folk. A year or so later 
they were delving into the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man classics for light reading. At the age when 
the normal child is romping about his play they 
were toying with the Fourth Dimension. 

That is what I call educational infanticide! 

There are two possible ways of educating the 
children of the age. The one method I have called 
the “hothouse method.” By that method the 
child is “forced” and his brain is unhealthily stim- 
ulated. It undertakes tasks too heavy at a too 
early age. 

The other method is the one adapted to the 
normal development of a man or woman. Under 
this method the educational process is not rapid. 
The child is led slowly along the way it should 
go, instead of being pushed or jerked up a path 
too steep for its feet to negotiate without injury. 

My idea of a proper educational plan would ex- 
tend over a much longer period than the “hot- 
house” method could endure. 


February 8, 19)2 


The normal boy child begins to talk between 
the ages of one and two years. He begins to ob- 
serve at once, and the next three or four years 
are crammed with mental acquisitions. The hu- 
man being learns more, normally, between the 
first and fifth year of its existence than in all the 
later years of its life. It acquires the art of speech. 
It learns to walk. It learns to see clearly and to 
understand the words of others. It acquires a 
great mass of general knowledge of the world in 
which its life is to be spent. 

This knowledge comes to the child, whether 
its mind is fed with other information or not. At 
this age the child mind is immensely receptive. 
Its capabilities for assimilation are immense. But 
they cannot be taxed to the utmost without be- 
ing strained and weakened. 

The normal child’s mind has about all it can do, 
in these years, without extra strain. So, until 
the child is five years old, I should teach it noth- 
ing and make little or no conscious effort at its 
instruction. 

In the normal child the fifth birthday marks the 
point at which it is safe and advisable to begin in- 
struction. The child is not yet ready for stren- 
uous mental work by any means. It is no more 
ready for higher mathematics than at the age of 
two it was ready to run a hundred yards in ten 
seconds. But the capabilities for learning are 
latent, and the first teachings should be elemen- 
tary and simple. If they are delayed, harm is 
done. If they are begun too soon, much greater 
permanent harm is done. 

When the child is five years old, it may begin 
to learn the alphabet, to gain some idea of the 
manner in which words are symbolized in written 
or printed characters. It may, in short, begin to 
learn to read and write.——Minneapolis Tribune. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP; EDITOR: 


IN CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Los Angeles Normal school has been mak- 
ing great strides in late years, greater in the last 
seven years, under Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, than have 
been made by any other strictly professional nor- 
mal school in the United States. .The enrollment 
of definitely professional students this year is 930. 

The standards of admission have become genu- 
inely collegiate, being even more exacting than 
the colleges of the state, with one exception. Of 
516 students admitted last year, 282 had high 
school certificates, 47 had other normal school 
certificates, 72 had college or university credits, 
and 88 had professional teachers’ certificates. 
The number graduating has increased in five years 
from 138 to 305, or 120 per cent. That is un- 
doubtedly the record. 

In percentage of the enrollment to graduate, 


they also had the record in 1910. These are the 
figures for eight very large state normal 
schools :— 


Enrolled. Graduates. 
MOMNOR wees ita ds chsh ~ QO 205 18% 
OOM "oe ey sais «pres dares 4 ee 176 12% 
ES oe Ree eae 1,157 186 16% 
OIE UE 0! 5:0:0m ding bck 0s, Meee 376 12% 
”: eee cS 205 7% 
ROU MIB. . ccc cose cuccsec, MtGe 309 11% 
MURTIE Cietctscuewekseces OOM 953 29% 
Be POUR Sache aes unloes 634 243 38% 


The school has a sightly site, and has made the 
most of every inch of space in buildings and 
grounds, but it is the worst crowded state school 
plant now that we have seen. Fortunately plans 
are made for buildings and grounds worthy this 
remarkable institution, whose future is sure to be 
as great or greater than its past. Its location and 
management make that a certainty. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The executive, committee appointed by the 
Town and City Superintendents’ Association of 
Illinois in 1909 appointed a committee consisting 
of Superintendent M. G, Clark of Streator, chair- 
man, L. A. Mahoney of Rochelle, and H. B. Wil- 
son of Decatur to report at the 1910 meeting of 
this association a code of ethics for superinten- 
dents. 

This committee made a tentative report as di- 
rected and upon their advice they were continued 
for the next year with instructions to revise and 
improve the code and report it for final action at 
the 1911 meeting of the association. Unfortu- 
nately Superintendent Clark’s removal from the 
state deprived the committee of his services, but 
the duty assigned the committee was discharged 
and the report was made at the Springfield meet- 
ing in 1911. 

The report presented was adopted with slight 
modifications. The code finally adopted stands 
as follows:— 


A. TOWARD THE PROFESSION GENERALLY. 

a. The greatest honor to which a_ superin- 
tendent can attain in the profession is the volun- 
tary confidence and commendation of his fellows 
in the profession. The greatest dishonor is the 
odium which his unprofessional conduct or ser- 
vice must entail from the same source. 

The superintendent should bring to his work 
conservatism of thought and action, dignity of 
character,-honesty of purpose, and an unqualified 
stand for the best in education and in social life. 

b. His attitude toward his work should be 
professional, never commercial. He should stand 
for the scientific attitude toward education; he 
should strive for the scientific administration of 
educational principles and educational methods. 
To this end he should be a student of sociology 
and educational psychology, as well as the subject 
matter of instruction. He knows the needs and 
the school attitude. of his community and he 
should seek to apply scientific principles to the 
daily economy of his work. 

c. He should recognize that the larger part 
of his work is the part not covered by his salary— 
his social service to his community in construc- 
tively furthering every community interest. 

To this end he must act from a standpoint of 
personal dis-interestedness, seeking the greatest 
good to the larger number, never allowing his 
personal interests to react to the disadvantage of 
the community, the school, or his co-laborers. 

d. The profession welcomes to its ranks all 
who bring to it genuine individual and educational 
worth, professional dignity, and honest service. 
Such men it delights to honor with its confidences 
and its commendations. It is to such men that 
it offers place upon its educational programs or 
upon committees, or in the offices of its various 
associations. Such service is an honor only 
when given as a professional reward and wholly 
unsought by the individual. 


B. TOWARD EACH OTHER. 


a. Superintendents owe to each other the full- 
est confidence and co-operation in sustaining the 
dignity and honor of the profession and helpful- 
ness in the honest discharge of professional 
duties. 

To this end they should do all in their power to 
safeguard each other in their relations with con- 
stituents and boards of education. The con- 
structive, helpful influence of the profession 
should be distinctly felt in every school commu- 
nity. 

The ideas, plans, and methods of any superin- 
tendent should always be regarded as open to the 
profession and whatever there is good in any sys- 
tem of schools should be available for the good 
of all schools. 

The profession owes to each member the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm that can come only 
through frank, constructive criticism and honest, 
whole-hearted commendation. 

Consultation should, perhaps, become as much 
an institution among school men as among 
physicians, dentists, and the clergy. In cases of 
especially hard problems.in ethics, administration, 
or general school economy, superintendents may 
invite consultation from fellow members of the 
profession, who should hold themselves open to 
give such advice when asked and at the same time 
should guard as their own any secrets or con- 
fidences of school conditions that may thus come 
to their knowledge. 

b. In all their business relations superinten- 
dents owe each other the courtesy of perfectly 
frank and open dealings. A superintendent 
should not demean himself, or the profession, by 
resorting to any form of bidding or undercutting, 
or to any insinuation, or to any unfair dealing in 
seeking positions. He should hold himself from 
making any adverse criticism of fellow candidates, 
even when the opportunity is presented by the 
employing board; but rather he should find op- 
portunity to speak of his rival’s good qualities 
and evident successes. 

Before becoming an active candidate for a posi- 
tion one should communicate with the outgoing 
superintendent to discover that the field is fairly 
open to candidates. The wholesale notifications 
by some bureaus should not be considered as evi- 
dence of a real vacancy. Letters of inquiry are 
entitled to a frank and courteous answer from the 
superintendent in charge. 

If letters of inquiry to the superintendent in 
charge reveal the fact that the field is not fairly 
open applications of candidates should be with- 
held until it is so declared. The superintendent 
in charge should never sustain the “dog in the 
manger” attitude if he knows he can not main- 
tain his position, but should be perfectly fair to 
all candidates. 

It sometimes happens that in certain school 
communities conditions on the school board or 
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in the community life become so unethical that 
the superintendent is forced out, and such that no 
self-respecting superintendent can _ subscribe to 
the conditions maintained. In such places the 
field should be left absolutely open by all truly 
professional men, and any candidacy for the place 
by those who know the conditions should be re- 
garded as unethical and unprofessional. 

c. In seeking teachers it is courteous to com- 
municate with the last employing superintendent 
before finally completing the contract. In visit- 
ing teachers for the purpose of employment the 
superintendent in charge should be regarded as 
host and deference be given to his wishes. 

It is unethical to communicate with an em- 
ployed teacher concerning a change of position 
during the period of her contract without first 
having communicated with the superintendent in 
charge and having obtained his consent. 

d. General recommendations, given for an in- 
dividual teacher’s use, tend toward much embar- 
rassment and oftentimes do not tell the whole 
truth or place the teacher in a fair way before the 
employing superintendent. Their use as evi- 
dence of ability or character should be dis- 
couraged and superintendents should discourage 
their teachers from asking for them. Instead of 
giving general letters the superintendent should 
always hold himself ready to answer fully and 
frankly any inquiries where his name has been 
used as reference. Such letters are sacred con- 
fidences and should be so held by every truly pro- 
fessional man. They must never be allowed to 
become a source of embarrassment to the writer. 


C. TOWARD THE*BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


a. The attitude of the superintendent toward 
the school board should be advisory, and when- 
ever he ‘finds himself at variance with their ideas 
of school policy or of school administration he 
should try to win them to his professional ideas 
rather than to bring about a schism in the board 
or a strained relation with himself. The super- 
intendent, however, should never surrender his 
professional rights or dignity for the sake of har- 
mony. His manhood, his ideas of right, and his 
professional dignity stand above all other con- 
siderations. 

b. The superintendent shoild always fulfill 
his obligations to the board and the community 
and should regard his contract as a sacred ob- 
ligation never to be broken or regarded lightly. 
If a desired promotion is offered during the con- 
tract period it is ethical to place the matter before 
the whole board for their consideration and 
action. The action of the board, however, should 
be regarded as final. 

c. There are certain things which every school 
board should be educated to consider as preroga- 
tives of their superintendent because of his con- 
ceded ability as an expert in educational affairs. 
Among these are the following:— 

1. The formulation and execution of the 
course of study. 

2. The choice of text-books to be used in the 
schools. 
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3. The selection of competent teachers and 
the elimination of incompetents. 

d. It should be the policy of every board of 
education to regard the superintendent as the 
proper medium of communication between the 
teachers and the board, and the public and the 
board. Matters of salary, promotion, and school 
assignment should be brought to him by the 
teachers, as also should all communications con- 
cerning school administration or school com- 
plaints by the public. All such matters should be 
immediately referred to the superintendent for 
investigation and settlement. 


D. TOWARD TEACHERS. 


a. The relation of the superintendent toward 
his teachers is that of the frank, courteous di- 
rector and supervisor, and of a personal friend. 
There should always be found the confidence of 
complete understanding and the attitude of co- 
laborers for a great cause. Each should main- 
tain a justifiable pride in the work of the other. 
Each should feel that his or her success is im- 
possible, in the fullest sense, without the corre- 
sponding success of the other. 

b. Out of the duty of the superintendent to 
organize and direct the work of the teachers 
grows the necessity of frank, courteous, construc- 
tive criticism. Criticisms are always private and 
held as confidential trusts. 

c. Teachers who fail to meet the needs of the 
school or the community are entitled to a frank 
statement of the cause and should never be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of a non-election without 
due warning. This warning should also come in 
time that they may seek service elsewhere. 

d. The superintendent should seek the good 
of his teachers financially and socially. He should 
support his deserving teachers for promotion, 
not only in his local schools, but in aiding them 
to secure other positions, when such positions 
are better than the local schools can offer. 

e. There comes to every superintendent, 
through the intimacy of professional relations, a 
private knowledge of his teachers, social, moral, 
and physical, which it is his duty to regard as 
sacredly inviolate, never to be used except in 
professional ways. 


E. TOWARD PARENTS AND PUPILS. 


a. The superintendent should see that his at- 
titude, the attitude of his teachers, and the general 
attitude of the schools is that of frank, construc- 
tive, co-operative work. Criticisms from parents 
should be met with courteous and patient treat- 
ment. 

b. It should be understood that there is a 
standing invitation for parents to visit the schools 
and investigate school conditions and to suggest 
ideas of work or of administration that might be 
helpful to the schools. Every possible effort 
should be made to keep parents fully informed 
of the work and methods of the schools and the 
reasons therefor. : 

c. Reports to the parents concerning the work 
and attitude of the pupils should always be per- 
fectly frank and courteous in their nature. Noth- 
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ing should be concealed from the parents, noth- 
ing should be included that is not vital to the 
school work. 

d. The peculiarities of certain parents and of 
pupils in their school relations should never be 
made the subject of. conversation with parties 
not directly concerned. The professional knowl- 
edge of the superintendent and teachers should 
be used only for professional purposes and should 
always be regarded as a sacred trust to be 
guarded jealously from the public knowledge. 


F. TOWARD THE COMMUNITY AS CITIZENS. 


a. It is the first duty of the superintendent to 
be a man among men and to take his part as a 
social factor in the community life and interests. 
In serving the public he still maintains his right 
to his own peculiar social, political, and religious 
beliefs, and it is his duty to maintain them in a 
quiet and dignified way. 

b. It is the superintendent’s duty as an impor- 
tant agent in the education of the young, and in 
the determination of the moral atmosphere of 
his community, to live a positive, clean, moral 
life; to be known as a factor that must be counted 
in its influence in every moral, educational, or 
civic movement. There should, however, be no 
advertising of his ideas, no exploiting of his posi- 
tions. His attitude should always be dignified, 
his work scholarly, his actions conservatively pro- 
gressive. 


G. TOWARD THOSE INTERESTED COMMER- 
CIALLY. 

a. The superintendent must come in contact 
with the representatives of book houses, supply 
houses, and others interested in the schools from 
a commercial standpoint. In all these relations 
he should be conservative. No promises should 
be made to agents nor should any positive state- 
ments be made as to what will be done until all 
interested parties have had opportunity duly to 
consider the matters and final action has been 
taken. No commissions or samples should be 
accepted except for school use. 

b. The superintendent should ask for, or en- 
courage, the sending of books or samples only 
when he seriously wishes to consider their adop- 
tion. Such books or samples should be regarded 
as the property of the school and should never 
be sold, since by so doing the purpose in sub- 
mitting the same is defeated. 

c. In some rare cases school-book men or 
agents become obnoxious by forcing themselves 
between the superintendent and his board. It 
should be understood that the profession resents 
such action whenever it may occur and that such 
an agent is deserving of, and should receive, the 
odium of the entire profession. The superinten- 
dent should always be the medium of communica- 
tion between the agent and the board, and the 
agent should not proceed contrary to the wishes 
of the superintendent. 

d. Traveling men are often considered legiti- 
mate sources of school gossip. Especially are 
they sometimes encouraged to retail from town 
to town the misfortunes) or troubles which some 
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few Superintendents or school systems may have. 
Such gossip is unprofessional and should be dis- 
couraged. 

e. It should be understood that it is unprofes- 
sional and unworthy of a superintendent to ac- 
cept the services of a book house in endeavoring 
to locate in a new field of labor, whenever such 
service would seem to place him under obliga- 
tions to the house. 

f. Teachers’ employment bureaus are doing a 
great service in aiding deserving teachers to find 
suitable locations, and in aiding school boards and 
superintendents to find suitable candidates. Many 
of these bureaus are to be commended for their 
truly professional methods of work, but in some 
cases methods creep in which should not be coun- 
tenanced by superintendents. 

Superintendents should use their influence to 
discourage those agencies which endeavor, dur- 
ing the school year and during the life of the 
teacher’s contract, to relocate her in a different 
field without the knowledge or consent of her 
present employers. 

The influence of superintendents should be 
strongly against the practice of those agencies 
which upon a mere rumor or possibility of 
change proceed at once to notify a number of 
candidates of the vacancy. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. Wilson, 
L. A. Mahoney, 
M. G. Clark. 


Briefly summarized this code may read as 
follows :— 

We believe in the dignity of the calling of the 
professional superintendent of schools, standing 
as it does for unselfish, scientific expert endeavor 
to develop to their highest plane of usefulness 
all types of children; in the need for cleanness of 
character, sincerity of purpose, and honesty of 
effort on the part of superintendents of schools; 
in bestowing confidence, commendation, and 
honor wherever true professional worth appears, 
as a means of recognition and stimulation; in the 
need and value of the freest confidence between 
superintendents to the end of promoting helpful 
co-operation and mutual support; in courteous, 
deferential treatment of each other in all profes- 
sional and business relationships; in the wun- 
hampered freedom and independence of the su- 
perintendent in his professional relations to the 
community, his teachers, and his board, and in the 
necessity of conceding to him as an expert the 
rights and prerogatives commonly conceded to 
the expert; in the fullest recognition of the super- 
intendent’s responsibility for the health, growth, 
recognized protection, advancement, and - guid- 
ance of his teachers; in the large duty and re- 
sponsibility resting upon the superintendent for 
bringing right ideals together with economic 
methods for their realization to his community 
and for guarding sacredly all trusts and con- 
fidénces which may come to him in his official 
capacity; that in furtherance of his high calling 
he must be an open minded, aggressive student 
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of both books and people; that we should look 
with disfavor upon sweeping generalizations, 
whether pertaining to teachers personally, to re- 
sults secured, or to contemplated plans, upon evi- 
dences of commercial influences operating to 
bias the superintendent’s professional judgment, 
and his freedom in executing his convictions as 
an expert, and upon efforts of any sort which have 
as their motive commercial gain or influence to 
the possible detriment or compromise of the 
highest professional interests or attainments. 


, a. 4 
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CLAMS VS, CHILDREN. 
BY SARAH PLATT DECKER, 
Denver. 

The great question—the important problem for 
a woman—is child labor. You can build all the 
battleships and increase the army to a great ex- 
tent, but unless you breed men you will fall down 
in time of war. 

When we are allowing 3,000,000 little children 
to be ruined physically and mentally, and then 
know they must grow up to perpetuate the same 
thing in their families, we are not making a great 
trace, and the engines of war are not the only 
things needed if we wish to conquer. 

It was shown in the Boer War how the English 
nation had deteriorated through bad social and 
economic conditions. At that time it was nec- 
essary to reduce the standard for soldiers twenty 
per cent. 

When the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, E. E. Brown, backed by Secretary Gar- 
field, asked Congress for an appropriation of 
$3,000 with which to study scientifically a certain 
phase of child life, with the object in view of bet- 
ter conserving child life, the committee laughed 
the matter down. 

At the same time, when the pearl button 
makers asked the same committee for $15,000 to 
pay the cost of a scientific study of clams in order 
that clam shells for buttons be obtained, the ap- 
propriation was unanimously granted. With J. 
N. Hurty, who wrote of the matter in The Jour- 
nal of Education, I ask: “Are clams worth more 
than children?” 

In the Indiana legislature, when the state 
board of health asked for $2,000 with which to 
print health circulars teaching the care of infants 
and school children, not more than ten of the 100 
members voted for it. Yet the amount of $15,000 
was granted for the protection of the bee and fruit 
tree industry. 

There is, you see, work to,be done in the high 
places, and women are the ones who will accom- 
plish it. 

Another thing in which a woman ought to take 
a vital interest is illiteracy. I believe there is no 
nation in the world without a minister of educa- 
tion outside of the United States. A woman un- 
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derstands that the enduring basis of society and 
of the nation must be the education of all the 
people. 

We speak of Russia as a land of darkest op- 
pression and tyranny. We talk in bated whispers 
of the fact that this land of the Czar spends but 
one-half of 1 per cent. of her income upon the 
education of her people. But Russia is indeed 
ahead of the United States. Our federal govern- 
ment appropriates for the education of the chil- 
dren of our country but fifteen-thousandths of 1 
per cent. of its income, or a proportion less than 
one-third of that expended by “darkest Russia.” 
Six-tenths of 1 per cent. of the income of the 
United States government is devoted to the ad 
vancement of education, and of that four-fifths 
goes to the instruction of the Indians. Every 
year the people pay $800,000,000 into the United 
States treasury. Of this great sum $1,200,000 is 
returned to them for education. This $1,200,000, 
about one-seven-hundredth part of what the 
people contribute in indirect taxes for the sup- 
port of the government, is distributed among 
forty-eight states and territories in sums of 
$25,000 to increase each year to $50,000. This 
must be used exclusively for the purpose of ag- 
riculture and mechanical arts.—Interview. 


OOo ee 
WHY MR. BACON RESIGNED. 


Ambassador Bacon’s relinquishment of his 
diplomatic job to become a member of the cor- 
poration of Harvard College seems to. excite 
some surprise in the newspapers. They don't 
understand it. The call of the college looks un- 
important to them, and they look for other, hid- 
den reasons for Mr. Bacon’s retirement. 

That is because they don’t know Boston. Mr. 
Bacon was born and raised in Boston. Member- 
ship of the corporation of Harvard College is 
Boston’s blue ribbon. It is reckoned there a 
much higher distinction than to be governor of 
Massachusetts, and ambassadorships are not in 
its class at all. It ranks about with the senator- 
ship that Charles Sumner once held, and the chief- 
justiceship of the Massachusetts supreme court. 

It is an agreeable promotion in a social way 
to a qualified Bostonian to become a member of 
the Somerset Club, but there are 500 members 
(we believe) of the Somerset Club, whereas the 
sum of the fellows of Harvard College (excluding 
the president and the treasurer) is only five. So 
the distinction of being a fellow of Harvard Col- 
lege is at least one hundred times as great as that 
of being a member of the Somerset Club.- Per- 
haps that will help to make it clear to our con- 
temporaries why Mr. Bacon shed his ambassa- 
dorship like last winter’s overshoes when the in- 
vitation reached him to be a fellow of Harvard 
College.—Harper’s Weekly. 





The young man who goes around looking for a soft place has got one already under 
his hat.— David R. Forgan, President National City Bank of Chicago. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATION. 

Commissioner Claxton has submitted to the 
secretary of the interior and through him to Con- 
gress estimates for new. appropriations amount- 
ing to $140,420. If there is a school man in the 
country who does not know why the Bureau of 
Education wants this money, the fault does not lie 
with Dr. Claxton. He has been untiring in his 
efforts to put the matter of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Bureau before every educational as- 
sociation meeting and before all school people 
through the educational and daily press. 

In brief, he asks for $40,000 for a division of 
rural schools, $40,000 for a division of vocational 
education, $16,000 for a division of higher edu- 
cation, $15,000 for a division of school hygiene 
and school sanitation, $15,000 for a division of 
city school administration, $8,000 for an assistant 
commissioner to act as chief of a division of 
secondary education and a specialist in history, 
theory, and practice of education, to serve chiefly 
as a director of research, and $2,000 to enable 
the. Bureau to conduct co-operative studies and 
experiments in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, using for this purpose the services of 
teachers and school officers in all parts of the 
country. 

This will mean the employment of experts for 
the several lines of work. They must have an 
adequate traveling expense fund. 

All this can be brought about and the appro- 
priation granted if public sentiment is strong 
enough. School men and school women, hold- 
ing the place that they do in American life to-day, 
can exert a telling influence on public sentiment in 
any united effort. 

Below is the list of men to whom this demand 
of the public for an adequate appropriation for the 
Bureau must be made apparent. Which one is 
from your section of the country? 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

John J. Fitzgerald of New York, chairman. 

Albert S. Burleson of Texas. 

Swagar Sherley of Kentiitky. 

Charles L. Bartlett of Georgia. 

Joseph T. Johnson of South Carolina, chair- 

man of subcommittee. 

Robert N. Page of North Carolina. 

E. W. Saunders of Virginia. 

John G. McHenry of Pennsylvania. 

George W. Rauch of Indiana. 

Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee. 

Thomas Upton Sission of Mississippi. 

Eugene F. Kinkead of New Jersey. 

James M. Cox of Ohio. 

William P. Borland of Missouri. 

Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois. 

Henry H. Bingham of Pennsylvania. 

Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts. 
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Edward L. Taylor, Jr., of Ohio. 
George R. Malby of New York. 
John W. Dwight of Néw York. 
James W. Good of Iowa, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—SENATE. 
Francis E. Warren of Wyoming, chairman. 
George C. Perkins of California. 

Jacob H. Gallinger of New Hampshire. 
Charles Curtis of Kansas. 

Robert J. Gamble of South Dakota. 
Reed Smoot of Utah. 

George S. Nixon of Nevada, 

Joseph M. Dixon of Montana. 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Oregon. 
George Peabody Wetmore of Rhode Island. 
Benjamin R. Tillman of South Carolina. 
Murphy J. Foster of Louisiana. 

Charles A, Culberson of Texas. 
Thomas S. Martin of Virginia. 

Lee S. Overman of North Carolina. 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma. 

John Walter Smith of Maryland. 





JOHN. MACDONALD’S MOTHER. 


[John MacDonald, editor and publisher of Western 
School Journal, is one. of the widely-known and highly- 
esteemed educators and journalists, and many of the 
readers of the Journal of Education who may not see 
his paper will be pleased to see this beautiful tribute to 
his mother.—Editor. ] 


“Died, in Gairloch, Scotland, on December 27, 1911, 
Mrs. Jane Urquhart MacDonald, the mother of the edi- 
tor of the Western School Journal, My father, Rod- 
erick MacDonald, died more than fifty years ago. My 
mother was born in Dingwall, Scotland, on; November 
14, 1814, hence, was on the day she departed ninety- 
seven years, one month, and thirteen days old. During 
her long life she saw dynasties and rulers come and go. 
When she was born, Napoleon was on the island of 
Elba, doubtless planning the escape which took place a 
little more than three months later. She was contempo- 
raneous with every president of the United States since 
Jefferson, and survived all except Roosevelt and Taft; 
also, with George III., George IV., William IV., Vic- 
toria (sixty-three years), Edward VII., George V., and 
outlived all except George V. 

“The.record.oi.her good. deeds in that Highland moun- 
tain parish, of her ministrations to thé sick, her Chris- 
tian counsels to the erring, her help to the unfortunate, 
her hospitality to the needy, her words of cheer to the 
despondent and the hopeless would fill volumes. She 
was truly a mother im Israel. All her life she followed 
faithfully the leadership of the Great Teacher, and like 
Him, until her bodily powers failed, she went about con- 
tinually doing good. 

“Our correspondence lasted nearly half a century. 
My first letter to her was written from London in July, 
1862; my last, from Topeka, on December 26, 1911, the 
day before she died. Her last letter to me was dictated 
from her bed a short time before she passed away. The 
correspondence is forever closed on earth, but there re- 
main blessed memories. These memories and the firm 
hope that we shall meet again, I would not exchange for 
all the wealth, place, and power this old world can give 
or take away. John MacDonald.” 


God mend his heart who cannot feel 
The impulse of a holy zeal, 
And sees not, with his sordid eyes, 


The beauty of self-sacrifice ! 


—Derne. 
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THE MALE HIGH SCHOOL CREED jj 


“Bulldogishhangonativeness.”—Dr. Mullins. 
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add more than a cubit to your stature. 
them before the thought evaporates. 
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. . « the spirit of a youth 


il body else. 
“As children of the Infinite Soul, 
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No fate can rob the earnest soul 
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To stay where you are, you must run like everything. 5 


Life’s fun comes from doing things hard, working hard while you work, and 
playing hard while you play. There is no Eden for the loafer or the lazy. 


rm You don’t have to start big to grow big. Get High School spirit and it will 


al That means to be of note, begins betimes.”— Shakespeare. a 


“You cannot kill time without injuring eternity.”— Thoreau. 


Try helping the other fellow and see if you don’t feel better and have more 
real enjoyment. Remember the philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs, who found that a 
good thing was never really a good thing until she had passed it along to scme- 


Our Birthright is the boundless whole. 


Of his great Birthright in the boundless whole.”—Burleigh. 


*Given to every boy in the Male High School, Louisville, Ky., by Principal Reuben Post Halleck. 
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Think you can do things and then do 
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THE EARLIEST CELEBRATIONS OF WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY. 
[From Harper’s Young People.] 

It was in 1793, during Washington’s adminis- 
tration, that the idea of observing his birthday 
with public demonstrations originated. The 
ladies connected with what has been wrongly 
called the “Republican Court’ were first to en- 
courage the idea, and dinners and balls were pro- 
posed, while some special testimonial to the chief 
was advised. But a storm of opposition arose 
from a political party who tried on all occasions 
to belittle the first President’s claim to anything 
personal in the way of homage or attention. 
They declared that to celebrate the day would be 
but the beginning of a monarchy. They stormed 
and raved, and said many bitter and unjust things 


of the man whose fidelity, skill, patience, and en- 
durance had led them out of bondage. But the 
other side won the day, and February 22, 1793,. 
the sixty-first birthday of George Washington, 
was celebrated with some display, but not so 
generally as in the years which followed. 

A few years later, when on the eve of retire- 
ment from his exciting public life, a birthday 
celebration occurred which well deserves record- 
ing. The opposition to honoring February 22 
had quite died away, and all hearts and heads 
joined in making this festival of 1797 as brilliant 
as possible. In an old letter I have seen there is 
an account of the day’s festivities, written by a 
young matron to her absent husband, which her 
great-grandchildren carefully preserve to-day, to- 
gether with the fan she carried on that memorable 
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occasion. The afternoon was devoted to what 
was then called a “drawing room’—like the 
“levee” of to-day—when General and Mrs, 
Washington received their friends, It was, says 
another eye-witness, “affecting beyond all ex- 
pression by its being in some degree a parting 
scene. Mrs. Washington was moved to tears. 
I never saw the President look better or in finer 
spirits. But his emotions were too powerful to 
be concealed. He could sometimes scarcely 
speak.” The lady I have quoted went “grandly 
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dressed” to the ball given in the evening at the 
Philadelphia Amphitheatre. The crowd was 
tremendous. ‘When the President and his wife 
appeared, cheers rent the air. It was the greatest 
ovation he had ever received. Nor did the hom- 
age end with the ball. After the President was 
in bed and asleep, a band serenaded him, repeat- 
ing “Yankee Doodle” five times, hoping to arouse 
him; but he must have hada very easy con- 
science, as he slept through it all, and was amazed 
and mortified on being told of it next day! 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Il—(a) HORATIUS; (b) VIRGINIA. 

‘Horatius” atid “Virginia” are the lays of an- 
cient Rome that show less Greek influence than 
the others. The lay which Macaulay assumes to 
be a Roman chronicle he supposes to have been 
composed in the latter part of the fourth century, 
Bb. C., and at that time Greek culture had not 
reached Rome. Therefore the keeping of the 
Roman character shows how careful and how 
scholarly is Macaulay’s work. 

Macaulay had three sources from which to draw 
the story of Horatius, Livy and Dionysius tell 
the story as Macaulay has repeated it. Horatius, 
with his companions, defends the bridge, and lives 
to receive the reward of his heroism at the hands 
of the Roman people, with an apportionment of 
public land, a triumph, and a statue in the market 
place. 

The story of Livy is democratic; it is such a 
story as the Populus Romanus would rejoice in 
on a festal day. Macaulay says: “The allusion to 
the partial manner in which the public lands were 
allotted could proceed only from a plebeian.” 
And all through the poem, in little touches, the 
sad procession of the Roman populace, women 
and children, aged, and feeble, and sick, out of the 
country to the protection of Rome; the strained 
and tense excitement, the hush, followed by the 
universal shout, all are significant of a people with 
a common interest. Moreover, Macaulay repre- 
sents Horatius as a hero for the people of Rome; 
to be sure, his heroic deed is instinct with the 
Roman spirit, to dare and die for the glory of 
Rome, yet we note that no family name is given 
him—he is simply “the captain of the gate”; and 
there is no exalted lauding of Rome; it is his 
mother, and his child, and other mothers, and 
wives, and children, and the sacred hearth fire that 
he thinks of. The other two, Spurius Lartius of 
the Ramnes and Herminius of the Titus, were of 
the proudest patricians of Roman citizens. Their 
taking their place by the side of Horatius for the 
common cause of Rome reminds one of the long 
struggle and final triumph of the Roman people 
to break down the class distinctions between the 
patricians. We feel the spirit of a Gracchus in 


the narrative, so deeply Macaulay understood the 
spirit of the Romans through all their history. 
He could not have made such a poem in the spirit 
cf a single epoch, or from the narrative of a single 
event, for he has brought out the things that sink 
deeply into the heart of people, and that pass ! 
tradition from generation to generation. The 
greatest mctive is patriotism; that the. Roman 
people have in common, and with it the physical 
courage of such as Horatius. Next is a motive 
of oppression; such a burden as rested upon the 
heart of Tiberius Gracchus is in stanza 32, the 
burden of a people feeling its wrong and helpless 
under it; and a far-sighted vision of resulting de- 
morakzation of the nation. 

The presence and power of the senate is a dis- 
tinctly Roman touch; and as for the consul, the 
leader on whom the nation rested in time of war 
with absolute faith, he is decidedly Roman; it is 
his judgment and his decision that makes the op- 
portunity for Horatius. 

It remains to study somewhat the dramatic 
qualities of the poem. There are three distinct 
divisions. The first includes the first twenty-five 
stanzas, that is, the approach of the Etruscan 
army to the gates of Rome; the second is the 
action on the bridge, from stanza.25 to stanza 57; 
the third is the achievement of Horatius alone. 

To justify ourselves in calling a poem dramatic, 
we must find strong human emotion and positive 
human action. A quality of ballad literature is 
its dramatic character. The early ballads were so 
true to human nature that they were dramatic 
from their very simplicity. In later ballads the 
same dramatic essentials must appear, deliberately 
or because the writer is so possessed of the strong 
elemental human sense. 

The dramatic action in “Horatius” 
along from beginning to end. The gathering and 
march of the Etruscan army; the flight of the 
Romans to the city; the gathering of the Romans 
for the defence of the bridge; the single scene be- 
tween Horatius and the consul, and the keen mo- 
ment of decision when so much hangs on the con- 


sweeps it 


sul’s word; the battle on the bridge, are a series 
of actions increasing in interest to the climax, 
where the two companions of Horatius start back 
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and the bridge falls. The remainder of the story 
of Horatius is denouement. When it comes to 
emotion, there is the excitement on both sides; 
the anger of the Etruscans against insulted pride ; 
the baseness of Sextius, which Macaulay does not 
allow us to forget until the end; the dread and 
terror of the Roman country people before the 
approach of the Etruscans; and deep pathos in 
the lines of stanza 14, “for aged folk on crutches” ; 
then the tenseness of the watch of the fathers, sit- 
ting night and day, with dismay deepening on the 
arrival of each new messenger, and the climax of 
despair at the news of the taking of Janiculum; 
then the variations of hope and fear and wonder, 
reaching to breathless silences, and. the, outburst 
of triumph at last, and the pride and joy of the 
people in their hero. In addition to this is a bar- 
baric joy in the clang of arms, and the sight of 
flowing blood, and the pride of personal combat, 
which distinguishes the poems, showing the Greek 
influence. We can imagine how the favorite 
names would linger on the tongue as the tale was 
told. In addition to this dramatic character, 
Macaulay has set his verse to a kind of chanting 
measure, which deepens the effect. Yet the 
crudeness of tthe old ballad is absent; there is a 
finished choice of words and pointing of expres- 
sion belonging to modern days; and there is, also, 
a kind of elegiac quality, as if inspired by the story 
of Polybius, when the bier of a renowned hero 
was before the listeners. ' 


(b) VIRGINIA. 


“Virginia” is as Roman as “Horatius,” but 
nevertheless it is very different in type of charac- 
ter, period of history, and of personal interest. 
The time of the lay of “Virginia” belongs to the 
early republic. | According to Macaulay’s intro- 
duction, the hated act of Appius Claudius in trying 
to enslave the young plebeian maiden, Virginia, 
occurred in the time of the decemvir, Appius 
Claudius; the occasion of the ballad was to ex- 
press the popular feeling against his grandson, 
who was seeking to defeat the election as tribunes 
of “the champions of liberty,” Licinius and Sextius. 

The motive of “Virginia” is, therefore (sup- 
posedly) to influence the people, to sway them 
through a common sympathy to anger and hatred 
against the patricians in general, against Appius 
Claudius Crassus and his associates in particular ; 
the aim of the poem is to work upon the people 
as a mob, to arouse that simultaneous burst of 
lawless emotion that moves the sptrit of a mob, 
which is irresistible when aroused. The poet is 
relating a famihar tradition—seventy vears would 
have allowed for two generations to strecceed the 
principal actors: but those seventy years were the 
period of the great struggle of the Roman people 
to fight for the rights of Roman _ citizenship. 
About 250 years had elapsed from the expulsion 
of the Tarquins to the passage of the Licinian 
laws. ‘The principal events of that period are well 
known. 

At the time when “Virginia” is supposed to 
have been sung, the feeling was still very deep 


and very bitter, and the struggle far from 
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the end between .patricians and plebeians. 

The sentiment of “Virginia” is that a man’s 
manhood is what entitles him to the privileges of 
life, not the accident of his birth in a wealthy or 
noble family. The incident chosen is merely in- 
cidental to the desire to excite the popular senti- 
ment; any other incident would have answered as 
well, provided one could be found that would 
touch every man so deeply with a burning sense 
of wrong. It is hardly possible that any other 
could be found so human, so pathetic, so unjusti- 
fiable, and so closely indicating by personal injury 
fo ‘a single citizen the greater injury to state or 
people when any one man in authority should 
conceive of the right to enslave another below him 
in rank. <A very clear distinction must be made 
between the two wrongs illustrated in the poem,— 
the abstract wrong of slavery and of misused 
authority, the personal wrong of the tale. 

After the deed of Virginius was done there was 
not one to work the will of Appius Claudius; the 
nobleman’s authority was struck dead by the blow 
that killed the young. Virginia. How well 
Macaulay understood! 

The singer of the old song is a true orator. He 
begins with the most familiar things, the associa- 
tions of the Forum. So he wakens the patriotic 
impulse of every listener’s heart; then he rouses 
the burning sense of wrong, that burns hottest in 
the Forum; and then, when the people are fully 
aroused, he begins his story. With a wonderful 
power he visualizes the scene, knowing so well the 
keys of human feeling, touching one and then the 
other, while all the time the mingled patriotism 
and sense of wrong move on like an accompani- 
ment; and then, when the story teller has brought 
the listeners up to the point to rise and revolt, he 
launches into an impassioned description of the 
mob spirit. 

The poem is narrative and descriptive; the 
thread of the story is slender, a mere incident; it 
is told as if it were the theme of a ballad repeated 
to grace a memorable occasion, and to make the 
triumph of the election of the people’s patrons, 
Lucius Sextius and Caius Licinius, the more illus- 
trious by their triumph*over the fallen enemy, the 
house of Claudius. jut in reading the poem a 
second time or a third, a much deeper sense is 
stirred of human injustice, and the right of every 

man to the privileges of human kind. To truly 

understand and love the poem, we must get 
deeper ‘than its Roman and incidental character, 
and see how Macaulay reaches the elemental char- 
acter. 

Yet in passing through the poem we must not 
miss the Roman essence; the poem is so strongly, 
deeply human, so natural, and tender, and affec- 
tionate in a way that might be associated with 
father and daughter of any age, place, or time, 
that we realize that it is the visualization of 
Roman scenes that give it the Roman character. 
These scenes are brought before our eyes with 
apt distinctness, just as the imaginary singer 
would mate them to become a part of the story 
for his listeners; and both historical background 

and present surroundings add its special influence, 
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The ballad idea is carried out in the little 
touches of dramatic movement; the movement is 
swift and direct, but through all are the little per- 
sonal touches, such as a singer of the people uses. 
The plebeian character is never forgotten; the 
little touches are simple, unreasoning, natural de- 
tails, the kind of affectionate simplicity fostered in 
the home and common to all; they are brought in 
without affectation, making the violent action the 
action of a man to whom the impulse was the act, 
when the impulse meant to do what was the right 
thing to do, regardless of consequence, the spirit 
of the man and the father »verruling every other 
consideration. 
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a distinct difference in type between 
the herotc poem of *Horatius’’ and the romantic 
poem of “Virginia”; the one is ‘more dramatic in 
action, the. other in. emotion; 


Chere is 


both are patriotic, 
but ‘““Horatius” is a poem of the Roman nation, 
“Virginia” ofa eitizen of ‘the city of 
Both are personal, but in “Horatius”’ 


Rome. 
the personal 
character is lost in the national, the devotion of a 
citizen to his country; in “Virginia” the personal 
character is foremost, the duty of a government 
to its citizens. But in both the human elements 
that represent ideals of all time and all people.are 
the strongest, deepest characteristics of the poems. 
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CLAY MODELING. 


BY IDELLA R. BERRY, 


Kirksville [Mo.}] Nermal School. 


At the present day one sees many advance- 
ments in the different phases of manual training 
where the training of the hand is not apart from 
the mind, but a co-worker with the mind. One 
of the most important aspects of these phases is 


phase of the subject, and he modeled his ideas 
into the desired form on the clay bat. Then the 
bat was casted in plaster of Paris, and a repro- 
duction made into the bas-relief. After the ‘indi- 
vidual reliefs had been made, the casts were ar- 





Eskimo and sled. 
No. 2.— Catching a seal. 


No. 1.— Dogs. 
Spearing a walrus. 
clay modeling, which enters largely into other 
arts, literature, history, geography, and nature. 

Thus, when the child begins to model in clay, he 
finds that this plastic material easily yields to his 
touch in forming the image that he has in mind, 
and he begins at once to think and to reason, for 
he feels a unity between himself and his work. 
This arouses in hima sense of power which 
quickens his imagination and controls him un- 
consciously, for he feels his relationship to his 
surroundings. And when the teacher is precise 
in exacting the best work from the child she will 
inculeate in him a spirit of exactness, for he will 
feel the truth and he will think the truth, which 
has its moral uplift. 

In the illustrations given, the two friezes were 
worked out by the third-grade children in the 
study of the Eskimo life. Each child selected his 


Igloo with Eskimos entering. 


- Catching birds with net, 


Shooting seals. Ship among icebergs. 


ranged according to land scenes and water scenes. 
Then two long friezes were produced from these 
which were tinted by the children, and were hung 
upon the walls of the schoolroom. 

I was intensely interested in the progress, for I 
studied the individual child in the highest form of 
activity of the mind, while he put his feeling into 
muscles, eyes, and hands to reach his own end. 
For instance, in the lower frieze, the child who re- 
produced “the catching of the seal” was asked why 
the kayak was tipping. He informed me that 
when the Eskimo was pulling. in a_ big seal.the 
kayak would have to be tipped. 

In the next scene, “the spearing of the walrus,” 
when I asked the boy why he made the Eskimo 
so small, he replied: “Why, a walrus is a big 











[Continued On page 158.) 
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IS THE NEW YORK INVESTIGATION A FIZZLE? 

A year ago, when Professor Paul Hanus was 
appointed to have charge of the investigation of 
the New York school system, we said, editorially, 
that he would have the greatest opportunity that 
has ever come to any educator to render a dis- 
tinct public service. We hoped that some of the 
expectations would be realized. 

If presertt indications are not misleading, the 


- outcome will be a calamity to Professor Hanus, to 


the city of New York, and to the cause of educa- 
tion in general. 

It is of the utmost importance that an heroic 
effort be made to achieve something or to give 
some indication that something can sometime be 
achieved. 

It is not enough to say that the impossible was 
expected, for the investigation was certainly un- 
dertaken with the distinct understanding that 
much was expected. It was known from the 
first that results were to be required. Anybody 
can spend money, anybody can mark time, but 
an investigation must have something to show for 
the money expended, and some progress must be 
made. The whole educational world is fever- 
ently praying that this investigation may not be 
a gigantic fizzle. 


o@>4>+0-O-0+-O+ 
7 me 


PROFESSIONAL RURAL SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Oregon has almost universal visitation of rural 
schools by professional county visitors who sup- 
plement the work of the county superintendent. 
Each visitor must make a report to the state 
superintendent of each school. 
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Here are sentences selected from these re- 
ports :-— 

“Teacher had not followed the state course of 
study, but will do so hereafter.”- This was almost 
universal upon the first visit of the visitor. The 
schools of the county were unified as a first result. 

“Directors promise to get supplies.” 
almost universal at first visit. The better equip- 
ment of the schools was another early result of 
professional visitation. 

“The fire was out. The room was damp and 
chilly. There was no thermometer. I am sure 
all this will be remedied.” The fact that such a 
condition of things was to be reported to the state 
superintendent was new incentive for the teacher 
to get into line. 

“The teacher was so anxious for the children 
to give correct answers that she helped them and 
they read her lips. This was noticeably true in 
oral spelling. She was much disturbed that I 
noticed it.” 

“The teacher had heard I was coming and had 
a very hot fire.” 

“The older pupils got me a fine dinner.” 

“On my first visit the discipline was very bad. 
On my second visit discipline was good, but the 
teacher had a misunderstanding with some 
parents and one of the directors. Everything is 
all right this time.” 

“I find the directors hold meetings regularly 
and vote everything desired, but are dilatory in 
putting their votes into effect. For instance, 
when I was here before I asked for a jacket for 
the stove and the adjustment of the windows so 
that they could be lowered from the top. They 
voted these things at the next meeting, but I find 
that nothing has been done. Things will be bet- 
ter hereafter.” The fact that such a state of 
affairs is reported directly to the state superin- 
tendent’s office tones them up after they under- 
stand that dilatoriness is to be reported, with the 
names of the guilty ones. 

The county superintendent, the directors, the 
teachers, the pupils, and even the parents have a 
new incentive when a professional visitor is to 
come around several times a year and make a 
specific report to the state headquarters. 

One can have no conception of the efficacy of 
this remedy for rural dilatoriness, shiftlessness, 
and general inefficiency. 

There are about 100 school districts and nearly 
200 teachers in Umatilla county. The county is 
divided into three supervisory districts. Each of 
the rural supervisors has about thirty-five one- 
room schools to visit. By remaining a half-day 
in each school, the supervisors can visit each of 
the schools once a month. 

The supervisors are paid $120 per month for a 
term of ten months, and are allowed their neces- 
Sary traveling expenses, not to exceed $600 dur- 
ing the term of employment. They begin work 
on August 16, about three weeks before any of 
the schools open. The first two days are spent in 
the county superintendent’s office in gathering in- 
formation about the work. 


This was 
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COX OF XENIA. 


In the death of Superintendent E. B. Cox of 
Xenia, O., the profession;~locally and nationally, 
loses an exceedingly interesting member of the 
profession. He was for thirty years superintend- 
ent of Xenia. In that time he never missed a 
meeting of his school board, a meeting of the 
County Institute, of the State Association, of the 
Department of Superintendence (N. E. A.), and 
rarely a summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He was almost never on any 
program, rarely took part in any discussion, but 
was always in evidence in all business affairs 
Probably no man was on so many committees in 
the thirty years as he. . No one ever devoted him- 
self to the comfort of other people more inde- 
fatigably than did he. 

All this was as true in the matters of his church 
—the Methodist—as it was of educational asso- 
ciations. He was a man of noble character, un- 
bounded energy, intense devotion to education 
and to his church. The committee of the South- 
western Ohio Education Association admirably 
stated the universal feeling:— 

Greenville, Ohio, January 25, 1912. 

It is with inexpressible sorrow that we learn of the 
passing away of Superintendent E. B. Cox of Xenia, 
Ohio, a beloved member of our association, For thirty 
years he has been a faithful attendant at our meetings, 
and has been one of the most influential and aggressive 
members of the organization. 

His counsel was always valuable, and he was ever an 
enthusiastic advocate of progressive ideas. 

He has been a champion of the interests of the schools 
and the school men of the state, willing at all times to 
make sacrifices for their welfare. 

Because of his fidelity to duty, his spirit of fairness, his 
kindly sympathy ior the child, and his keen appreciation 
of the ultimate aim and purpose of public schooi educa- 
tion, he has been a great help and inspiration to the 
school men of the state. His genial presence and fellow- 
ship will be missed in our semi-annual meetings. In his 
death we feel an irreparable loss. 

J. J. Martz, 
G. C. Dietrich, 
G. W. Brumbaugh, 
Committee. 
a 10-4 -0-@-0-9-0- 
NEW SYSTEM FOR OHIO. 

Complete revision of the educational system is 
embraced in a series of proposals offered to the 
constittitional convention by President S. D. Fess 
of Antioch College, as the delegate from Greene 
county, directing the preparation of the total en- 
rollment of public school children in each of the 
counties, the present tax duplicate in each county, 
and the source of funds derived from indirect 
taxation. The plan contemplates the creation of 
a state board of education of at least five mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the governor, and to 
have charge of the public and state normal 
schools. The executive official is to be a state 
commissioner of education, also to be appointed 
by the governor. A new fund is to be made up 
of the present income, and the taxes derived from 
the levy upon mineral lands and upon lands re- 
forested by the state in the future. Finally, it is 
proposed to establish under the mew constitution 
a state-wide pension plan for teachers in the pub- 
lic and normal schools. 
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FRUIT OF HOME WORK. 

In the city of McMinnville was a girl whom 
nothing had benefited. She was in the high 
school, but she would not do her work in algebra. 
She said she couldn’t. 

Promotion would be wholly out of the ques- 
tion and she seemed not to care. She was on 
the street late into the evenings and would not 
study at home. The mother was ill and had no 
control of-the girl. 

The principal said that students could substi- 
tute home work for half of the assigned ten daily 
problems in algebra, and this girl was told that 
if she would get supper, do up the work after 
supper, make the beds after school, and get the 
breakfast it would count for five of the ten prob- 
lems in algebra. 

She did all this home work and more and stayed 
in evenings and did the whole ten problems and 
kept three days ahead of the. class in problems, 
At home and at school she was_ transformed. 
School appreciation of home work was the cause 
of the transformation. 

——————+0-0--0-¢-2-—_ —_____- 
THE CITY AND THE CITIZEN. 

Mississippi is leading off in several especially 
helpful efforts for human betterment. In all of 
this one of the live wires is Dr. E. G. Routzahn 
of Natchez, through whom the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign has been largely inspired. But his 
latest promotion effort is the making of the most 
of the citizen for the good of the city and state. 
He has arranged to help individuals, associations, 
and clubs to be especially helpful to the commu- 
nity. 

Here are the topics, in the treatment of which 
he is rendering aid:— 

“What Do the City, State, and the Nation Do 
for Me?” 

First, for my safety: (a) City, police and fire 
departments ; (b) state, militia; (c) nation, army, 
navy, life saving, lighthouse. 

Second, for my comfort: (a) Water supply; (b) 
street paving and cleaning; (c) street lighting; 
(d) building regulations; (e) postal service. 

Third, for my health: (a) Inspection of 
(b) inspection of factories; (c) 
public baths. 

Fourth, for my pleasure: (a) Parks and boule- 
vards; (b) public recreation. 

Fifth, for my education: (a) Public schools; 
(b) normal schools and universities; (c) public 
libraries, musetims, and galleries. 

2 “What Do I Do to Help the City, the State, 
the Nation?’ Taxes, internal revenue, care of 
children, support of law and Officials, ete. 

3 “What Can I Do) to Help the Police?” 
Street cleaning? Public baths? Parks? Schools? 
or any of the services rendered by the city, county, 
state, or nation? 2 


fc al ls ; 


quarantine; (d) 


SS 
—S ~ 





A medical society or an individual physician 
who objects to school health supervision and 
school nurses on the ground that it injures their 
business has reached a very low state of de- 
pravity. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN CLEVELAND. 


Many letters of inquiry as to the situation im 
Cleveland have been received. We have no dis- 
position to express any opimion thereon. We 
are sure that those who are now in power are 
having their full share of criticism from the 
Cleveland press and people, without any outside 
aid. 

They will now appreciate the difference be- 
tween giving and taking medicine. 

We had no patience with their campaign, but, 
on the other hand, we do regret that they have to 
take what they gave. 

The schools must suffer, that is the trouble 
with it all. We do wish somebody could have a 
chance to do something in Cleveland without 
being cursed for it. All this is so different from 
other days. 

It is the old, old story that when you begin to 
pretend to do good by being bad, there will be an 
abundance of bad always in evidence. From the 
days of the Greatest of All Teachers, the mob has 
shouted for the wicked side partner. 

Any victory gained by appealing to the mob will 


crucify the good. 
++ @-o@-0 @-0- - 


SERIOUS SITUATION. 


In one small city a situation ‘has been created 
which is not as surprising as it is lamentable. 

The physical director was, naturally, very popu- 
lar with the boys of athletic tendencies and talents. 
Also, naturally, a class of young business men 
rallied ardently about the football boys, their 
chums, and their professors. 

These men erected on the school grounds an 
inexpensive, but adequate, gymnasium, which in 
due time was dedicated with exercises, dancing, 
and “high jinks” that, in the eyes of a large por- 
tion of the community, approached the scanda- 
lous. 

The athletic director sided with the boys and 
with their element in the community, so that 
nothing was left to be done but to dismiss the 
athletic director as a fomenter of discord, and 
order the gymnasium removed from the school 
grounds within thirty days. 

Consequently the “boys” gave the deposed pro- 
fessor a public reception. 

In general, this is the newspaper account of 
the situation, which we have reason to believe is 
substantially correct. A few cases of this kind 
will put high school football, at least, under the 
ban as completely as are high school fraternities. 

Nowhere will the public permanently allow the 
sporting element to dominate a public high school. 

—____—_——+--0-@-«-¢-«_____— 


UNPOPULAR INNOVATION. 


An innovation that is not likely to be popular 
is the proposition to have the school year and all 
school terms begin Friday, so that the work will 
start off promptly and without delay on Monday 
morning. The plan is already adopted in the case 
of rural schools, but, so far as we know, no city 
has put it in operation, though it is being consid- 
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ered in some cases. Will! the gain, 


which would 


surely be considerable, equal the great incon- 
vemence? 
1 0-0-0 —- ~_- 
WINTHROP RE-ELECTED. 
Edgerton L. Winthrop, Jr., was re-elected 


president of the New York city board of educa- 
tion for a seventh term last Monday, afternoon, 
The election was an important issue this year in- 
asmuch as Mayor Gaynor had declared that he 
would consider his re-election as a hostile act. 
Thomas W. Churchill, the mayor’s candidate, was 
defeated by a majority of four votes. 


<o La ’™ 
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BLACK SNAKES. 


Every little while a story starts the rounds of 
some child’s being choked into insensibility by a 
black snake. Since a black snake never does any- 
thing of the kind we have fallen into the habit of 
following up everyone of these sensational reports 
and, of course, find that there has never been any 
choking done by black snakes. 


~~ 
<--> 


The average number of students to a teacher is 
10.5 in our state colleges and universities, accord- 
ing to figures in the government publication, 
“Statistics of State Universities and Other In- 
stitutions of Higher Education Partially Supported 
by the State.” Cornell, the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, California, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have only 
9.5 students to a teacher, which is significant 


when it is observed that these are the best of our 
schools. 





a. - 
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The law of Oregon specifically provides that 
the state superintendent shall attend educational 
meetings out of the state when practicable, as 
well as those in the state. 

Since Chicago and Cleveland have elected 
women superintendents who were sixty-five years 
of age, women teachers are not dodging the truth 
as to their ages. 


The present status of playground activities the 
country over is thoroughly and accurately set 
forth in the January issue of The Playground. 


In ten years in the United States the public 
school population increased fifteen per cent., and 
the appropriations eighty-three per cent. 


Unless all signs fail the Bureau of Education 
will have some money worth while when Congress 
gets round to it. 


In the United States in 1911 there was $14,500,- 
000 expended in the campaign against tubercu- 
losis. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKE RIOTS. 

The city of Lawrence during the past week has 
witnessed scenes to which Massachusetts cities 
hitherto have been strangers. Workers in the 
textile mills, who went on strike because the 
operators cut their pay in proportion to a re- 
duction of working hours enforced by a recent 
law, have engaged in street riots of such violence 
as to require the services of 2,000 troops to re- 
strain them. Many of the mill hands were in- 
clined to return to work, but were prevented from 
doing so by mobs of strikers who attacked them 
in the streets and beat them unmercifully. Street 
cars were smashed, stones and lumps of ice were 
thrown at the police, a woman was killed by a 
stray shot fired by a striker, and a striker was 
killed by a bayonet thrust of a militiaman. The 
mob was the more unmanageable because it was 
largely composed of Syrians, Poles, Armenians, 
Italians, and other foreigners who could speak 
English but little, if at all. It was led by an out- 
side agitator named Ettor, whose incendiary 
speeches led finally to his arrest on a charge of 
inciting to murder. 


ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS. 

As to the antecedent conditions, it is urged, on 
behalf of the manufacturers, that they have to 
compete with the mill products of other states, 
where there is no restrictive legislation as to 
hours and conditions of labor, and that, when the 
working hours are arbitrarily reduced by legisla- 
tion from fifty-six to fifty-four per week, it is not 
just that they should be expected to pay fifty-six- 
hours’ wages for fifty-four-hours’ work. On be- 
half of the workers, it is urged that they are 
miserably housed and miserably paid, and that the 
unexpected reduction in their pay,  with- 
out notice, was a proceeding which ex- 
plains, if it does not justify, resistance. 
The lamentable feature of the situation is 
that, where so much was to be said on both 
sides, the settlement could not have been left to 
the orderly processes of compromise and arbi- 
tration. Antecedent conditions are overshadowed 
by the prime necessity of averting lawlessness and 
protecting life and property. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE. 

Whatever uncertainty may have been thought 
to exist regarding Mr. Roosevelt's attitude toward 
the nomination to the Presidency has been re- 
moved by a definite statement from him, pub- 
lished in a Chicago paper. From this, it appears 
that he is not and will not be a candidate, that he 
will not seek the nomination, and will not accept it 
if it comes to him as the result of an intrigue. 
But, “if the people as a whole’ seem to come to 
the conclusion that he ought to take the nomina- 
tion, he will do so, he will not shirk his duty, for 
he is “concerned only with the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” At the same time, he 
regards President Taft's renomination as “proba- 
ble.” Very different meanings will be read into 
this utterance by Mr. Roosevelt's friends and by 
his enemies ; but, as to the essential fact, that Mr, 


Roosevelt is a factor to be reckoned with in the 
approaching contest, it removes all doubt. 
THE STEEL BILL. 

The Democratic metal tariff revision bill, which 
makes reductions. averaging thirty-five per cent. 
from the existing steel and iron duties, and sub- 
stitutes ad valorem duties for specific, passed 
the House on January 29 by a vote of 210 to 109. 
Twenty “insurgent” Republicans voted with the 
Democrats for the bill, while 14 voted against it. 
The three Democratic representatives from Colo- 
rado, aghast at the heavy proposed reduction in 
the lead tariff, parted company with their politi- 
cal associates, and voted against the bill. No 
amendments were made; and a proposal to hold 
back the bill until the tariff board had reported 
upon the metal schedules was defeated by a vote 
of 205 to 108. The attitude of the Senate “in- 
surgents” is now a prime subject of speculation. 
If they vote with the Democrats, the bill can be 
sent to the President. But some of them are 
known to have propositions of their own; and 
their solid vote can hardly be counted on. 

TWO SETS OF COAL DEMANDS. 

Luckless consumers of coal are confronted 
with the possible consequences of two sets of de- 
mands from the coal miners. It happens that 
both the bituminous and the anthracite agree- 
ments run out on April 1. As has been already 
stated in this column, the anthracite miners de- 
mand, besides the recognition of their union, 
twenty per cent. increase in wages, an eight-hour 
day, and an agreement running for one year in- 
stead of three. The demands of the bituminous 
coal miners, so far as formulated, include an in- 
crease of twenty per cent. in wages, a seven-hour 
day, and a contract running for two years. If 
both sides prove obstinate, in their attitude 
toward these demands, there is prospect of troub- 
lous times. 

THE LAW’S DELAYS. 

A striking instance of those delays in the execu- 
tion of the laws which are a long-standing re- 
proach to American justice is afforded by the 
case of the young man Wolter, whose electrocu- 
tion has just taken place at Sing Sing. This man 
was guilty of the horrible crime of murdering a 
young girl and burning her body; and, under the 
spur of the general public horror, his trial was 
hurried along, and he was convicted and sen- 
tenced -to death. That was twenty-two months 
ago, and the intervening time has been consumed 
in one device after another for delaying the exe- 
cution of the sentence. In view of this and simi- 
lar instances, it is not surprising that, under our 
system, the law exerts but a slight deterrent in- 
fluence against crimes of violence. In New York 
city last year there were 148 murders and only 


thirteen convictions. In London, on the other 
hand, with its 7,000,000 population, there were in 
1910 only twenty murders, and fifteen of the 
murderers were either convicted or committed 
suicide. This is a startling contrast. 


[Continued on page 166.) 
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CLAY MODELING. 


[Continued from page 153. } 





creature, bigger than the elephant, and a man 
looks like a little boy when he is near it.” The 
boy who reproduced the “shooting of the seals” 
would adjust the gun, make the hole, and then 
He would daily persist in re- 


work on the seals. 


February 8, 1952 
HEROIC DENVER. 


Denver ‘is literally clearing out secret societies 
from the high schools. The state law is explicit. 
It leaves no option for the superintendent or prin- 
cipal. The law went into effect two years ago. 
In September, by explicit order of the board of 
education, about seventy students were suspended 





First Row.— A pioneer’s hut. 


peating the act. I said to him one day: “Victor, 
why don’t you work on some other part of your 
picture?” He said: “I want to kill some more 
seals first.” I could see how his imagination was 
entering into the activity with the hand. 

The second group of pictures were modeled by 
normal students in the hand work class. These 
young teachers selected their own _ subjects, 
which showed an advanced improvement over the 
crude efforts made by the children. 

Now thesg bas-reliefs make a very satisfactory 
form of schoolroom decoration, and they have 
great possibilities in teaching idea of beauty. 
And they should be constructed in correlation 
with other subjects, such as geography, history, 
language, etc., which makes this phase of hand 
work more valuable, for not only is the power of 
expression developed, but the individual character 
developed. 

Now this bas-relief should be worked by the 
grade teacher, for she can plan the correlation 
better than -the special teacher, who ignores re 
lationship on account of time, and thus works in- 
dependently. If the grade teacher tries to corre- 
late when there is no feeling of interest among the 
children she will lose the value of the work, for 
they must have a nucleus to work from and they 
must be saturated with the subject first, before 
they can shape their ideas into form. 

Thus the teacher should acquire as much skill 
as possible, and she should study the practical 
part of the work which should manifest itself into 
the daily environments of the children. And it is 
evident that clay modeling can fill a unique place 
in any scheme of education. 


Note: The directions for making the bas-relief are found in the 
American Primary Teacher, September, 1910. 


A view of Normal lake and bridge. 
Second Row. — Home of Hiawatha. 


A stag at bay. Eskimo scene. 


until December 1. 


dent and one parent or guardian signed this 
card :-— 


Before December 1 every stu- 


PUPIL’S STATEMENT 

“No pupil in the elementary or high schools in School 
District Number One in the city and county of Denver, 
Colorado, shall form or belong to any school fraternity, 
sorority, or other secret school organization.” 

“The superintendent and principals shall suspend any 
pupil in the Denver schools who fails to comply with the 
provision of this rule.” 

Eset <4 4:2 5 nkkktod Adee nes ps 2 cps 5% caes +253 Oey Siete ee 
my honor that I understand the above rule, that | am 
not now a member of any fraternity or other secret 
school organization, and that I have not been a member 
of any such organization since September, 1909 

| further promise never to become a member or to 
promote in any way the interests of such an organization 
until my connection with the -school is. permanently 
severed. 

I sign this knowing that failure to obey the above rule 
will subject me to permanent expulsion 

(Pupil’s Signature) 

I have read the above rule and will assist the board 
of education to the best of my ability in enforcing the 
SANNE OOL4AC, O65) MH OOMCOTNA . 6 66:- 5 ysis bart ae qans 14% Soles FS 

I have also read statement above and believe it to be 
true. 


(Parents’ Signature) 
0+ @-0-H-0-@-0- 

A good habit is valuable, but its chief value is 

the better habit to which it leads. A man who 

boasts 


f one good habit has usually lost all aspt- 
ration for other good habits. Beware of the man 
xr woman who emphasizes one good habit. 
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A SONG OF LIBERTY. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


[Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland.”] 
Thou starry banner, wide unfurled, 
Emblem blest of liberty, 
Proclaim the tidings to the world 
Oi an era yet to be, : 
When equal rights to all belong, 
When justice triumphs over wrong, 
Because in al] the earth we see 
Brotherhood and liberty. 


America, thy mission take, 
Light the torch of liberty 

And hold it high for freedom’s sake, 
Bidding tyranny to flee. 

Keep not the trust for self alone, 

But share with every clime and zone, 

And with the islands of the sea, 
Brotherhood and liberty. 


And as the ages come and go 
With devoted hearts may we 

Make freedom’s altars brighter glow 
In the land of liberty; 

Maintain the truths the fathers saw, 

And cherish liberty with law, 

And bear aloft the watchword good, 
Liberty and brotherhood. 


Then speedily shall warfare cease 
*Neath thy rule, O Liberty, 

And o’er the earth a blessed peace 
True and perfect ever be, 

While angel voices echo still 

The song of glory and good will, 

Whose gladness makes the nations free 
In Peace and Love and Liberty. 


God of our fathers, God of love, 
Life and freedom come from thee, 
O let Thy blessing from above 
Fill our souls with liberty. 
Thy truth forever shall abide 
Serene and safe on freedom’s side, 
And truth alone can make us free 
With a lasting Liberty. 
0-00-9202 —$_______— 


PRESCRIPTION FOR DELINQUENCY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET H. HELLER. 


[The last five years Mrs. Heller has been superin- 
tendent of the Detention Home, Omaha.) 


Take receptacle of size suited to your needs, fill 
half full with milk of human kindness; add'to this 
equal parts of remembrance of childhood’s joys 
and sorrows and strong unquenchable animal 
spirits. Stir gently. 

Then prepare five parts of patience and ten 
parts of perseverance, with one portion of work 
and three portions of play; simmer over the slow 
fire of experience. 

Then to the essences of a winning smile, 
thrilled with the vibration of the touch of a 
gentle hand, add a stiff pinch of Biblical converse, 
“Yea, yea,” and “Nay, nay.” 

Set in the dark. The light of publicity materi- 
ally increases the danger of the microbe of self- 
conceit—fatal to this compound; when cool, 
skim with care. 
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Mix the three compounds, then add one or two 
good laughs wet up with a few real tears, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of well-planned failure to see, 
and a few grains of power to let off steam. Blend 
thoroughly. 

Pour each day’s potion into a loving cup and 
administer the dose hourly from the spoon of 
fellowship. 

For external application combine with hickory 
oil.—Address. 





oreo 
SPELLING UP. 
BY CORAL MELYN. 


While the old-time spelling down rouses inter- 
est in spelling, it has one grave fault—the poor 
speller usually takes his seat during the first or 
second round, and thus loses all further drill in 
spelling. 

To overcome this difficulty, I have tried spell- 
ing up instead of spelling down. 

This is my plan: All remain seated as long as the 
words are correctly spelled. At last John misses; 
he rises, and the word is correctly spelled by the 
next pupil. When we reach John the next time, 
if he can spell the word he missed and the one 
just pronounced to hifi, he resumes his seat. 

By this method each pupil is given a chance to 
spell in each round, and the correct spelling of 
words is fixed in the minds of those who miss 
them. 





~~ 
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TEST IN ARITHMETIC,— (II) 


A farmer sends his son to college for 36 
weeks at the following expense: College fees, 
$25.50; board and room, $3.25 per week; books, 
$15.60; athletics, $5.00; entertainments, $12.50; 
weekly allowance, $1.25; railroad fare, $15.00; 
clothes, $50.00; incidentals, $17.75. What is the 
total cost? The average weekly cost? 

An insurance agent takes a risk on a building 
of $50,000.00 at 4 1-2% for three years. He at 
once reinsures one-half of the risk in another 
company at 5%. What net premium does the 
agent receive? 

A butcher bought a hog at 8 cents a pound live 
weight. The loss in dressing was 30%, and the 
loss in collecting from customers averages 5%. 
At what price per pound must the dressed meat 
be sold to make a net profit of 25%? 

On September 7, 1909, A gave B a $600.00 
note for 90 days at 6%. On October 1, 1909, B 
discounted the note at a bank at 7%. How much 
does B receive? 

Pennsylvania railroad stock is quoted at 139, 
brokerage 1-8%. If the company declares a 
dividend of 6%, which is the better investment, 
and how much, railroad stock or a certificate of 
deposit drawing 4%? 

At 50 cents a rod, what is the difference be- 
tween fencing a 15 acre field in the form of a 
square and of a circle?—Michigan State Examina- 
tion, 
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WORLD’S GREATEST WOMEN. 


Mrs. William Howard Taft, wife of the President, has 
selected the following as being, in her belief, the great- 
est women, living or dead: Queen Victoria, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Jeanne D’Arc, Marie Mitchell, Cecile Chaminade, 
Jane Austin, Charlotte Bronte, Frances Willard, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Florence Nightingale, Susan B. 
Anthony, George Eliot, Madame Curie, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Lucretia Mott, Margaret Fuller, Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Louise of Prussia. 

Mrs. Robert LaFollette, wife of the senator from 
Wisconsin, makes the following selection: Jane Ad- 
dams, George Eliot, George Sands, Ellen Terry, Rosa 
Bonheur, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Olive Schreiner, Florence Nightingale, Madame Curie, 
Isabella of Spain, Queen Elizabeth, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Martineau, 
Mary Lyon, Nancy Hanks, Cornelia of Agrippa, Mod- 
jeska, and Sophie Petrovsky. 


—- " 
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HELP FOR TEACHERS’ NERVES. 


A Chicago kindergartner writes to the Chicago Trib- 

une as follows:— 
* “How would you prevent nervous prostration if forced 
to continually breathe the contaminated air of a public 
school kindergarten, and have the care of fifty children 
mornings and afternoons? The ventilation of the 
-schools is said to be ‘perfect,’ which is of course a fal- 
lacy. Mrs. Young forced the janitors to open the win- 
‘dows twice a day, but that is quite insufficient in a 
crowded room, and it only takes a few days or weeks 
to produce a perfect lassitude and weakness. 

“Now I do not want to give up my profession, and I 
“want some physical force. I never weigh more than 100 
pounds, and have continual difficulty in keeping built 
up. After a long vacation I feel better for a little while, 
then begin the fight all over again. Can you recommend 
any course of treatment or exercise that might mitigate 
my trouble?” 

To this Dr. W. A. Evans replies as follows:— 

“The air of schoolrooms in Chicago and elsewhere is 
far from what it should be. The method is not perfect 
nor even approximately so. It is too warm, too dry, tov 
dusty, too still, and not ‘freshened’ often enough. 

“You are evidently not in good physical condition, 
and are justified in going to some trouble to get things 
bettered. We assume that you are anxious to teach in 
tuis climate. If you can get exchanged to an open-air 
school do so. If that is impossible try for a cold room 
school. 

“If you must remain where you are proceed as fol- 
lows: Buy a dependable thermometer. Buy a wet and 
dry bulb humidity measurer—a hygrometer. Keep an 
hourly record of the temperature in your schoolroom. 
Do not let it go over sixty-five. Take the temperature 
of the room at different places. Keep a record of the 
humidity. Keep this up to fifty. Expose enuugh water 
around the room to keep the humidity up. 

“Open the schoolroom windows and blow out the 
room several times during each day. When the room 
begins to get close and stuffy give the children some 
kindergarten play, and while they are moving about air 
out the room. You are evidently undernourished. Bat 
all that you are now eating, and add two glasses of but- 
termilk to each meal. When you begin to tire of this 
stop it and take a glass of sweet milk with each meal 
and one at bedtime. Drink a pint of cream a day as a 
further variation in your milk diet. 

“Finally you evidently need mental calm. You are 
probably a ‘worrier.’ You need equanimity; Ohristian 
Science, mental science, or the Emmanuel teachings will 
help you here.” 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. From Matthew Ar- 
nold. Edited by Leonard Huxley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Matthew Arnold’s writings have done a great deal to 

bring the cause of education before the public. Through 
his writings and his happy ability to phrase thoughts at- 
tractively he has accomplished more in stirring up an 
interest in schools among the reading people of the 
community than almost any of the men who have been 
hard at work on definite and vital problems of education. 
This he has accomplished in part by his general essays, 
which never fail to proclaim the crying need for more 
widespread culture. In these essays the ideals that form 
the educational goal are set forth not in isolation, but 
as intimately connected with the social and political 
movements of the times. But all this general instruction 
of his readers was backed up by his technical work as 
inspector of schools, his foreign reports upon schools 
and universities, and his domestic reports on the Eng- 
lish schools which it was his duty to inspect yearly. In 
editing this selection from Arnold’s work in a conven- 
ient form Mr. Huxlev has included passages of a par- 
ticular and professional character dealing with the state 
of schools at certain periods. of the nineteenth century, 
as well as others of wider and less technical bearing. 
Passages from his essays which criticise and discuss lit- 
erature are included to give an idea of the kind of poetry 
recommended by the “apostle of culture” as possessing 
the highest formative power. This collection is ar- 
ranged in an approximate chronological order with the 
intention of showing how Matthew Arnold’s views de- 
veloped. The collection is in no way exhaustive, but it 
includes passages from a surprisingly large number of 
reports, letters, and essays. It might have been just as 
well to give fewer selections and thus have been able to 
give longer quotations with the obvious advantages of 
context. As it stands the volume may serve as an excel- 
lent reference book, and there is pleasure and instruction 
to be had from reading random passages at short sit- 
tings. 


—_—- 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS. Eight- 
book Series. For sixth grade, for seventh grade. By 
Clarence F. Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 

We have often joined others in praise of the old 
“American First Class Book” and “National First 
Reader.” “Matchless!” we have all said. “Nothing like 
them any more!” but here are Readers for sixth and 
seventh grades that are indeed matchless. Here are 110 
selections, every one a classic or selected from a classic, 
every one captivating in style, and inspiring or inform- 
ing. It does seem as though nothing had been left out 
that one would care to have in. 

Just a personal word—editorial: The books reached 
me in Seattle just as I was taking the train eastward, 
and I read them, almost literally every word in them, 
and I know not where between the covers of two books 
it would have been possible to find so much that was so 
refreshing, so stimulating, so every way delightful as in 
the sixth and seventh grade books of the Carroll and 
Brooks Readers. They are literally the best books for 
a holiday gift I know, and for school—they will make a 
holiday of any hour they are used in school. 


—_ 


A MODERN SPELLER. By Therese Townsend, as- 
sistant superintendent, and Margaret Strohan, princi- 
pal, Grand Rapids, Michigan. New York: Newson & 
Co. Cloth. 154 pp. 

There was never a keener demand for a speller than 
to-day, and there was never such sharp discrimination in 
the selection of a speller, and there has been no more 
skilfully made speller than this “Modern Speller,” made 
by the assistant superintendent and principal of Grand 
Rapids, where the spelling is extra good. The authors 
call attention to a vital error in the schools when they 
say that it is generally to the spelling lessons that the 
teacher gives the least time and thought, and it is a sub- 
ject to which they should give much time and thought, 
for it is of supreme importance that they teach spelling 
skilfully. A full eight-grade course of spelling is pro- 
vided in this book. The three “parts” grade the work 
admirably. Part One is for grades three and four; Part 
Two for grades five and six; Part Three for grades seven 
and eight. This is as close grading as is ordinarily 
feasible. Spelling before the third grade must be inci- 
dental to the reading lesson. The book is as valuable 
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for its eliminations as for its contents. The authors 
have studied most skilfully to make a book that will help 
every teacher to teach every child to spell as well as 
school teaching can help him to spell. It is a most valu- 
able speller for every kind of a school. 


IN NUMBERLAND. By 


FIRST JOURNEYS Ada 
Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Illus- 
trated by Frederick Richardson. Chicago and New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. 


This is a vitally helpful book for first and second grade 
children. It is on a new line, is an entirely new scheme, 
and no one can possibly object to children’s using such 
a number book as this in the lower grades... As the name 
suggests, it is merely “Numberland” for the children. 
‘There is no strain at any point. There is nothing forced, 
unnatural, or artificial. There is nothing that the chil- 
dren would not like to do. Comparisons, measurements, 
coins, counting, grouping, making, buying, selling, num- 
ber stories, number games, telling time, drawing, and 
other things that use small numbers and simple fractions. 
It is superbly beautiful with im everything else. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By Francis Turner 
Palgrave. Edited with introduction and notes by Al- 
Jan Abbott, head of the department of English, Horace 


Mann high school, Teachers College, Columbia. 
New York: Charles’ E. Merrill. Cloth. 545 pp. 
Frontispiece. Price, 50 cents. 

Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” has been known and 


esteemed for so long that it scarcely needs introduction. 
In adding it to their series of English texts the Merrills 
are making the book available in an attractive, inexpen- 
sive form for the youthful reader. In the introduction 
Mr. Abbott explains lyric poetry in a thorough and 
clear way, gives a short sketch of Francis Turner Pal- 
grave’s career, adds some critical comments on “The 
Golden Treasury,” and offers suggestions of methods in 
teaching “The Golden Treasury.” He also add notes to 
supplement those of Palgrave. 


“CUENTOS MODERNOS. De Haan and Morrison. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. Text 1-102 pp. Notes 103-125. Vocabulary 
126-197. Price, 60 cents. 

This useful little book is a collection of short stories 
written in the playful vein which so delights the 
“periodistas” of Madrid. The selection was made by 
Professor De Haan of Bryn Mawr, and edited and an- 
notated by F. W. Morrison of the United States Naval 
Academy. The stories, as the preface informs us, ap- 
peared in Madrid between 1885 and 1897, and were after- 
wards published in collection by various authors. They 
are carefully arranged according to their relative diffi- 
culty, so that there is opportunity for gradual advance- 
ment in familiarity with every-day Spanish prose. To 
add to the usefulness of the book there is a humorous 
element in most of the “cuentos” which should give the 
student a sense of acquisition when he has finished, for 
the appeal of the funny story is universal. A great 
many modern language texts are looked upon as neces- 
sary evils; we feel sure, however, that this book will 
lighten the labors of both teacher and pupils by giving 
to their work a zest and interest which we must confess 
is sadly lacking in most elementary language instruction. 
The notes are complete and well written, the vocabu- 
lary unusually full and accurate. There are a few mis- 
prints: On page 107, note to pages 21-22, we find 
“Austuriano” for “Asturiano.” We also question the 





use of the Spanish “Asturiano” for the English “As- 
turian” in the translation given in the same note; for it 
seems unnecessary when the English name _ exists. 


Thus, in translating a French text we would not say 
“Normand” when the English “Norman” is available. 
Why then use “Asturiano” and “gallego” for “Asturian” 
and “Galician”? We also note on page 158 (vocabu- 
lary) that the definition of “gallego” is given as “Galli- 
cian” instead of “Galician.” These slight errors, how- 
ever, do not impair the usefulness of the book, and no 
doubt will be corrected in a later edition. 


SELF-INVESTMENT. By 
New York: Thomas 
310 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 
Dr. Marden has become well known as an inspirational 

writer. He is an “evangelist in literature.” His essays 

are uniformly straightforward, forceful, and written in 
no stilted language but in good plain English. One of 
the charms of his work is his constant drawing on the 
writings and words of men who were famous in litera- 
ture and history. His examples are interesting ones and 


Orison Swett Marden. 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
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to the point. In this series on self-investment he dis- 
cusses the occupation which should be — in all 
our fives. Self-culture is a field of many opportunities, 
and Dr. Marden suggests a few of them. specially to 
be recommended are the three éssays on reading,— 
“Education by Reading,” “Discrimination in Reading,” 
and “Reading as a Spur to Ambition.” He gives almost 
twenty definite lists of reading on various subjects and 
for various classes of readers. It is the sort of book to 
put into the hands of one who likes to or ought to think 
and think hard for a while. 





LITTLE STORIES OF ENGLAND. By Maude Bar- 
rows Dutton. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. dllustrated. 256 pp. Price; 60 cents. 

The compiler of this entertaining and serviceable little 
volume has certainly the art of selection to an eminent 
degree. Out of the myriad events of English history 
she has chosen nearly two score of the most stirring 
stories, and these running all the way from © Caesar's 
landing on the white-cliffed shore, down to the time of 
Edward VII: Here one may read of King Arthur, of 
the good King Alfred, of William Caxton, the renowned 
printer, of good Queen Bess, of the Spanish Armada, of 
Shakespeare,.Cromwell, of Dickens, and many others 
who have helped to make England great. And every- 
thing is told in a style that cannot fail to fascinate and 
hold the attention of the children. And then the cuts 
are of the finest, and enough to make the textual matter 
additionally interesting. 


ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN COURTS IN LABOR 
CASES. By George Gorham Groat, professor of eco- 
nomics, Ohio Wesleyan. Studies in History, Econom- 
ics, and Public Law, edited by the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University. New York: Colum- 
bia University. Paper. 400 pp. 

This volume is one of great interest. At present the 
question of labor in the United States is receiving very 
serious attention; and the attitude of the American 
courts, as well as the attitude of the public, in labor cases 
is undergoing a radical change. Professor Groat has 
here gathered together various views expressed by 
judges of high courts in their decisions in labor cases. 
It is for the most part made up of liberal quotations 
from opinions, given in such a way as to bring out both 
sides of the controversy, and emphasizing by the larger 
number of selections the extent of the acceptance of par- 
ticular views. It should prove a useful supplement to 
text-books and lectures in courses on labor problems. 





THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. Mer- 
rill’s English Texts. Edited by Charles Addison Daw- 
son, head of the department of English, Central high 


school, Syracuse, N. Y. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Cloth. 568 pp. Portrait and maps 
Price, 50 cents. 

Irving’s “Sketch Book” is one of the books in the sec- 


ondary school English list set for reading rather than for 
minute study. An appreciation of the book is what is 
expected from the boys and girls. With this point in 
mind the editor has introduced into his notes several 
passages from other volumes of Irving’s works, and his 
other works have been referred to frequently “on the 
principle that the author is sometimes at least his own 
best interpreter.” The introduction contains a short 
biography of Washington Irving and a few paragraphs 
on the study of “The Sketch Book.” A list of 
Irving’s published works and a short bibliography are 
also included. In using this edition the student should 
be able to gain a clear idea of Irving as a figure in 
American literature and an appreciation of his charm as 
a sketch writer. The convenient form and fine appear- 
ance of Merrill’s English texts should by this time be 
well known. 
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TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
—— than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 8, 9, 10: North Central 
Minnesota Association, Bemidji. 


February 15, 16, 17: Southern Minne- 
owe Educational Association, Man- 
ato. 


February 15, 16, 17: The Recreation 
Institute of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
Brookline, Mass., for the states of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut; Mrs. Charles 
Henry Israels, New York city, 
chairman. 


February 16: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston, 
Lorimer Hall. 


February 22 to 25: Northeast Minne- 
sota District Association, Duluth. 


February 22, 23, 24: American Physi- 
cal Education Association, nine- 
teenth convention, Montreal,.Can.; 
Dr. J McCurdy, Springfield, 
Mass., secretary. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 


February 26, 27, 28, 29: Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
oe Association, St. Louis, 

oO. 


_March 8, 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; president, 
Superintendent Clough of Portage. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; Mrs. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 


land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport. 
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April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


a 
- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boy Scouts of 
Boston and vicinity were the first to 
hear their great leader from across 
the water, Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
The welcome was as genuine as it 
was hearty, for the lieutenant-gen- 
eral proved to be the best sort of a 
good scout himself. He took with 
the boys immediately. A keynote of 
all the speeches during his visit 
which is worth remembering is that 
the Boy Scout movement is in no 
way of a military character. In fact, 
Sir Robert’ thinks that the Scouts 
will be a great force for universal 
peace. 

At the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Alumni Association of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, held 
in the Lombardy Inn January 29, 
President Thwing, in speaking of the 
differences of conditions of a uni- 
versity in a large city of the easterly 
West and of the chief city of New 
England, said:— 

“In the one community is an his- 
toric life of almost 300 years; in the 
other a little more than a hundred 
years. In the one community the 
college and the university have had 
an existence practically as long as 
the community itself; in the other, 
that educational life reaches back 
some four score years. In the one 
is a prestige for education, and for 
education of the more liberal type; 
in the other is found, also, a great 
regard for education, but for educa- 
tion of the more immediately prac- 
tical type. In one community is 
large wealth accumulated through 
generations and by _ small _incre- 
ments; in the other is also large 
wealth less generally distributed 
and made far more rapidly. In one 
community is found a general pre- 
sumption in favor of large benefi- 
cence; in the other is also a high 
degree of presumption in favor of 
education, but less general, yet it 
touches great men and women 
equally strong and equally efficient. 
In the one community are found old 
causes of benevolence, having many 
permanent and tried friends; in the 
other are also many new causes, the 
friends of which are made as needs 
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arise. The new community puts 
heavy responsibilities on the best 
and ablest people; and these mem 
and women bear these responsibili- 
ties magnificently. In the new com- 
munity conditions are more fluid, 
methods less fixed; the achievements. 
are, therefore, undertaken more 
readily, advanced more rapidly, and 
completed more easily. The younger 
men in the third generation are, as 
a whole, a great race of the finest 
fellows, who will fill, or more than 
fill, the places of their great fathers. 
But in the new community, as in the 
older, there is the same sense of loy- 
alty to the college and university, 
the same willingness to sacrifice to 
its well-being, the same rejoicing at 
its progress, and the same quality of 
high resolution to cause it to ad- 
vance.” 

At the forty-third annual meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers held in this city 
last Saturday over thirty-five new 
members were elected. The Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of education, 
David Snedden, addressed the asso- 


ciation in the afternoon on “Prob- 
lems of Science Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” President Whit- 


man of Salem presided at both ses- 
sions of the meeting. 


BRIDGEWATER. Over 200 
graduates of the normal school sat 
down at the dinner of the Bridge- 
water Normal School Association in 
Boston last Saturday. The meeting 
was in all ways a love feast and testi- 
monial to the man who did so much 
for the Bridgewater Normal schoo? 
and for the advancement of education 
in Massachusetts, George H. Martin. 
Alonzo Meserve as president of the 
association introduced in turn Arthur 
C. Boyden, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
Commissioner Snedden, and Dr. 
Martin. It is evident from the char- 
acter of all meetings of Bridgewater 
graduates that the thing which has 
made that school stand out pre-emi- 
nently has been the personal power 
and personal touch of the teachers 
there. This has accomplished what 
no amount of high grade administra- 
tive machinery and equipment could 
hope to,—a strong spirit of. profes- 
sional pride and consecration. 

The annual Boston banquet of the 
Kappa Delta Phi fraternity con- 
nected with the Bridgewater Normal 
school was held at the Boston City 
Club last Saturdav evening. This 
unique organization, the first of its 
kind to be established in a normal 
school in the country, has made 
great progress in its few years of ex- 
istence. A graduate secretary has 
been elected whose work is to make 
it possible for men now teaching and 
advancing in their profession to help 
the new men who are making their 
debut in the field of teaching. A 
scholarship for deserving men in 
Bridgewater has been voted and es- 
tablished by the fraternity. The an- 
nual Bridgewater meeting of the fra- 
ternity in June will be a ladies’ night. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CENTRAL FALLS. The chair- 
man of the school board in speaking 
of the excellent work accomplished 
by. Mr. Mowry, who has resigned as. 
superintendent here, mentioned’ es- 
pecially the introduction of industriab 
training, supplementary reading, 
medical inspection, and a system of 
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school banking. Emerson L. Adams 
was welcomed as Mr. Mowry’s suc- 
cessor. 


——_——- 


CONNECTICUT, 


MIDDLETOWN. Leaflet num- 
ber one of the Middlesex County 
Education Society treats of the daily 
school program,—its status, its value 
as an aid to discipline, as a matter of 
economy, and as giving proper con- 
sideration to the child’s physical and 
mental well-being. Further it makes 
suggestions for good programs, H. 
O. Clough of Deep River is secre- 
tary and treasurer of this society. 

STRATFORD. On February 7 
the schools of this city had an 
elaborate program in honor of the 
“Prince of Fiction”’—Charles Dick- 
ens. .“‘Dothe-Boys Hall”, wasdrama- 
tized by one group of pupils, and “The 
Christmas Carol” was dramatized by 
thirty pupils from the eighth grade. 
The preparations were under the di- 
rection of Miss Edith A. Turner, the 
instructor in reading and dramatics. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The trustees 
of the Kahn Foundation for the 
foreign travel of American teachers 
thave issued circulars of informa- 
tion. Two fellows will be appointed 
for the year beginning July 1, 1912, 
with a stipend of $3,000 and an addi- 
tional $300 for the purchase of books, 
souvenirs, photographs, etc. Appli- 
cations for the appointment should 
‘be made on a formal blank which may 
be obtained from the secretary of the 
foundation, Sub-station 84, New York 
city. Applications should be filled 
before March 1. The present holders 
of the fellowship, Professor McPher- 
son of the University of Georgia and 
Professor Daniels of Wabash Col- 
lege, sailed from this country during 
last summer, and will have completed 
their year’s travel by about next 
August. They both intend to make a 
complete trip around the world. _ 

The College of the City of New 
York is undertaking a novel experi- 
ment in university extension which, 
under the direction of President Fin- 
ley, ought to prove valuable. It 1s 
proposed to admit to the college 
courses mature men wishing to fol- 


low some special line of study. It 
is desired to make the college as 
valuable as possible to the city to 


which it belongs, but the standard 1s 
to be kept up by requiring entrance 
examinations such as are given to 
those taking a full course. 
The school inqyiry experts working 
for the board of estimate are recely- 
ing the following salaries per day ac- 
cording to a New York daily: Dr. 
Paul Hanus, expert educator, $30; 
W. H. West, expert accountant, $30; 
Professor F. M. Murray, expert edu- 
cator, $30; Dr. H. Schneider, expert 
educator, $30; C. W. Platt, expert ac- 
<ountant, $20; M. T. Scudder, expert 
accountant, $35; Dr. F. P. Bachman, 
expert educator, $16.50; Dr. E. C. El- 
liott, expert examiner, $16.50; C. J. 
Armstrong, consulting engineer, 
$25; A. E. DeMerit, expert account- 
ant, $15; Dr. J. T. Burks, expert edu- 
cator, $10; E. W. Stewart, expert ac- 
countant, $8; F. W. Ballou, expert 
educator, $8; Allan. Abbott, special 
examiner, $6.50; A. McLoughlin, ex- 
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pert stenographer, $5; W. S, Beoth, 
expert examimer and tabulator, $5; 
Bessie C. Stern, expért examinér and 
tabulator, $5; R. W. Bourke, expert 
examiner © and ‘tabulator, $5; W. 
Wickel, expert examiner and tabula- 
tor, $5; Eleanor F. Saake, expert 
stenographer, $5; John Manly, expert 
tabulator, $4.50; S. H. Crawford, ex- 
pert tabulator, $5; Stanley Weiss, ex- 
pert tabulator, $5; H. B. Kerp, expert 
tabulator, $5; Ben Davis, expert 
tabulator, $5; Dr. J. W. Boyd, expert 
examiner and tabulator, $5. Total, 
$340. 

The National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, an organization which has 
been formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting interest in the kindergarten 
subject and of harmonizing methods 
of educating children under _ six 
years of age, is conducting a prize 
essay contest. In order to distovér 
the opinions of those. persons who 
are engaged in teaching the children, 
the board oi directors has. decided to 
offer three prizes for essays on “The 
Benefits of the Kindergarten,” and 
suggests that competitors should in- 
clude such information as they may 
have obtained on the following sub- 
jects: (a) “Why Should All Our 
Schools Have Kindergartens?”; (b) 
“What the Kindergarten Does for 
the Child”; (c) “The Influence of 
the Kindergarten on the Home”; 
(d) “The Kindergarten as an Uplift- 
ing Influence in the Community.” 
The prizes range from $100 to $25. 





NEW JERSEY. 


WEEHAWKEN. All the teachers 
of Hudson county have received in- 
Vitations to attend a special exhibit 
of art students’ work from the art 
department of Syracuse University, 
illustrating design, water color, 
flower studies, still life, and other 
phases of practical applied art, to be 
held in the assembly hall of Public 
School No. 3 in this city on February 
12. Henry Reuterdahl will speak on 
Winslow Homer, the “greatest of 
American painters,” and will also 
make suggestion for art in the public 
schools. This meeting is being held 
under the auspices of the supervisor 
of drawing, Martha Feller King, and 
the principal of School No. 3, Cora 
E. Fiske. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Drexel Insti- 
tute of Art, Science, and Industry 
announces its nineteenth year of free 
public lectures and its thirty-eighth 
series of free public concerts. The lec- 
tures cover a number of foreign coun- 
tries, but one of the most instructive 
of the courses will be one on the nu- 
trition of the body given by one of 
the professors at the institute, Albert 
P. Brubaker, M. D. 


WEST. VIRGINIA. 


FAIRMONT. Arrangements have 
been made between the state board 
of regents and the board of educa- 
tion by which one of the elementary 
schools in this citv is to be used as 


the training school for the State 
Normal school. The school com- 


prises the full eight grades, and will 
provide the members of the gradu- 
ating classes of the normal school 
ample opportunities for observation 
and practice. It is the intention of 
the school authorities, including 
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President O. I. Woodley of ‘the 
normal school and Superintendent 
Joseph Rosier of the public schéols, 
to make this one of dhe best- 
equipped elementary schools.in the 
country. The establishment Gf a 
normal training school on this basis 
is considered one of the important 
educational movements of the year 
in the state. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO, 


YELLOW SPRINGS. President 
S. D. Fess of Antioch College is vice- 
president of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and is easily one of the two 
or three notable leaders. He hag al- 
ready introduced provision for a new 
educational system. 

CINCINNATI. D. W. Roberts, 
now principal at Whittier school, is 
to be assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Roberts has been a principal for five 
years, but during this time he has had 
one year leave of absence to take a 


post-graduate course at Columbia 
University. 
CLEVELAND. It was publicly 


announced a year ago that John D. 
Rockefeller had offered Western Re- 
serve University the sum of $250,000 
upon the condition that $750,000 ad- 
ditional be raised by the university 
by not later than December 31, 1911. 
H, M. Hanna of Cleveland was an- 
nounced as giving $250,000 of the stip- 
ulated $750,000. Late in November it 
was reported that great progress had 
been made in the raising of funds. 
The campaign for subscriptions has 
now been completed with the passing 
of the year 1911. 

NEW BREMEN. Under Superin- 
tendent Garman many new improve- 
ments in the schools have been car- 
ried out, including the addition of 
600 volumes to the library. The labo- 
ratory has been refitted; steam heat, 
electric lighting, a new _ ventilating 
system have all been introduced. 

BARBERTON... The new Lincoln 
high school was dedicated last month. 
The building cost about $50,000. 

MASSILLON. Superintendent L. 
E. York has abolished the semi- 
annual promotion system after an un- 
successful trial. His reasons for the 
change were the large number of re- 
tarded pupils caused by the semi- 
annual system, the crowding of the 
teachers’ time who must necessarily 
handle both grades A and B, and the 
resulting inability on the part of the 
teachers to give individual instruc- 
tion, as is possible when each teacher 
has to hear the recitations of but one 
grade. Mr. York admits that “in 
large cities, such as Cleveland or 
Chicago, the system of semi-annual 
promotions is an excellent thing. 
Where there are buildings containing 
from twelve to forty rooms and 
where each class can have its own 
room, the system is practicable. But 
in a city the size of Massillon (school 
enrollment about 2,200), where build- 
ings are smaller and the number of 
rooms is limited, it is not the best 
system.” 


INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE. The third annual 
corn school is a great success. The 
experts of the Purdue farm school 
and experiment station are conduct- 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 
books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 


“ Holden Covers” 
adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 


into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.”’ 


We 


have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 


plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 


New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. 


do more. Its up to you to look into this plan. 


We can’t 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


ing the school. If the farmers can’t 
come to Purdue, the experts go to 
the farmers. The Evansville Courier 
says :— 

“Any one who has traveled through 
the northern part of the state must 
have noticed the splendid agricultural 
development in the neighborhood of 
Purdue University—the great barns 
and silos, the superb flocks and herds, 
the beautiful homes of progressive 
farmers. The results of modern 
methods of agriculture are visible.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

YANKTON. Yankton College 
has had a delightful surprise in the 
will of Judge Tripp. Nearly all the 
estate comes to the college. Judge 
Dillon, who is executor, thinks there 
will be $150,000. Mrs. Tripp has a 
life use of the estate. He directs that 
$5,000 of the property be set apart as 
a Maude Tripp Dillon fund for needy 
girls, the principal amount remaining 
in his hands, but the interest being 
paid over yearly. He directs that at 
Mrs. Tripp’s death the house shall be 
used for conservatory or art or mu- 
seum purposes and that the grounds 
be enlarged and parked so that they 
will include about two squares, per- 
petually free to the city, but vested in 
the college. 





MISSOURI. 

CUBA. Among the resolutions 
passed by the Crawford county teach- 
ers at their last meeting held here In 
December were those favoring the re- 
vival of the spelling-match, singing 
conventions, debating and _ literary 
societies, and the introduction of 
corn-judging contests, and whatever 
else will contribute towards making 
the school the educational centre of 
the community. Superintendent W. 
P. Summers conducted the associa- 
tion in a thoroughly capable manner. 





KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. President Henry 


S. Baker of the State University wel- 
comes an investigation of the affairs 
at the university. He says:— 

“The management of the university 
welcomes the investigation. Inquiry 
into the affairs of the institution can- 
not be made too open for us. I am 
confident that when the committee 
makes report everything will be 


found all right. The only way in 
which, as. far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, the money of the university is 
being misused is in the pension being 
paid to President Emeritus James K. 
Patterson, and I have advised the 
board that such an expenditure is il- 
legal.” 


LOUISVILLE. Barksdale Ham- 
lett, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, has sent out neat postal 
cards giving the official school calen- 
dar of the state in full. 

At the opening session of the 
eighth annual conference on child 
labor, held under the auspices of the 
National Child Labor Committee, in 
this city two weeks ago, the subject 
for discussion was “The Elementary 
School as a Foe of Child Labor.” 
Professor Felix Adler of Columbia 
declared that the subject of child 
labor makes a special appeal to all 
those engaged in its study on ac- 
count of the intolerable conditions 
prevailing and the consequent enor- 
mity of the work to be done, and 
also because of the great ‘positive 
results to come from the schooling 
of children. As the children are 
taken out of the mills they must be 
put into school; hence the impor- 
tance of a study of the relation of 
child labor to education, which is the 
object of this particular conference. 

Dr. E. O. Holland, superintendent 
of schools for Louisville, delivered a 
scholarly address on child labor 
and vocational education. He 
pointed out that the main educa- 
tional agencies are no longer cen- 
tred in the home; the age of four- 
teen years is too early for children 
to leave school, but as thousands of 
children of this age are giving up 
their education to-day, the extent of 
child labor becomes one of the most 
important education problems be- 
fore the people. A few American 
communities have recently  estab- 
lished continuation schools for the 
benefit of the children who will have 
to earn their livelihood as working 
people. The admirable system es- 
tablished three years ago in Cincin- 
nati, providing for co-operation be- 
tween the shops, the university, and 
the common schools in the practical 
and theoretical training of working 
children, was minutely described. 
American educators are awakening 
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to the needs of factory boys and 
girls; such continuation schools for 
working children between fourteen 
and sixteen years should be estab- 
lished in every city, and the children 
should be required to attend from 
four to eight hours a week. To 
strengthen the foundations of our 
democracy, the working class must 
be reinforced by workers better 
trained than their fathers, intelligent, 


lacking in steadiness or sobriety. 
The old American school system is 
inadequate for present needs, and 
must give way to a more modern 
one. We permit the exploitation of 
children, even before adolescence, in 
Southern mills, although we would 
deal summarily with any one caught 
beating a child in the street; yet the 
results of the former treatment are 
worse. We must arrange a cam- 
paign of education in behalf of the 
Southern working children, so that 
they may have an industrial oppor- 
tunity such as is granted to the chil- 
dren of Germany. Dr. Adler de- 
clared that while the needs of the 
Southern children are great, never- 
theless the problem of child labor ifs 
national in,its scope, for it is an evil 
that pervades all parts of our 
country. 

Carroll G. Pearse, president of the 
National Education Association, de- 
clared that the problem of child 
labor is one of the overwhelming 
problems of our times. It is the 
province of the school to study its 
pupils, not only in a general way, 
but also individually, and to adapt 
its course to the needs of all the 
children, and not merely of a few. 
Teachers should be quick to observe 
a lack of interest on the child’s part, 
and to rekindle it, as one of the 
most effective means of keeping 
children in the school out of the fae- 
tory and the shop. Children must 
be kept in condition by their teach- 
ers, just as athletes are kept in con- 
dition by their trainers. The school 
to-day must give an education that 
one generation ago was_ given 
through many different instrumen- 
talities—there must be better busi- 
ness training offered, more develop- 
ment of business qualities, for we 
have neglected the habit side of edu- 
cation; the children need training in 
handwork so as to develop resource- 
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fulness. Girls should acquire the 
varied elementary household arts. 
When parents realize that the school 
meets the real needs of their chil- 
dren, then we shall keep in the 
schools all that class of children 
now anxious to get away as soon as 
the law allows. 

In the absence of Miss Alice P. 
Barrows of New York city, director 
of the vocational guidance survey, 
Owen R. Lovejoy read her paper 
on “The Possibilities and Dangers 
of Vocational Guidance.” The pos- 
sibilities of vocational guidance are 
infinitely greater than its dangers,— 
correcting the maladjustment be- 
tween the school and present social 
conditions by giving the school a 
knowledge of conditions under 
which children work, and live, and 
study; determining that the forces 
controlling education should care 
for the children, rather than those 
controlling industry; showing the 
flaws in the present employment cer- 
tificate laws; bringing both psycho- 
logical and sociological arguments 
to bear upon the. question of extend- 
ing the compulsory school age; ar- 
ranging that the school, through vo- 
cational guidance, shall be» the 
arbiter between the children and in- 
dustry. 

Miss Pauline Witherspoon of the 
Louisville Girls’ High school ad- 
dressed the conference on “The So- 
cial Uses of the School,” urging the 
utilization of school buildings as so- 
cial centres for the sake of economy, 
they being idle five-sixths of the 
time, in spite of the big investment 
of money in them; they should be 
used for the education of the neigh- 
borhood through meetings and lec- 
tures, for more money spent in this 
movement means a saving of ex- 
pense in correcting delinquency. In 
cities acquaintanceship—and _ there- 
fore democracy—is promoted by 
these social centres. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley of Cincin- 
nati, director of the five-year study 
of Cincinnati working children, de- 
livered the chief address of the 
morning, her subject being: “‘What 
the School Can Do to Solve the 
Child Labor Problem.” She laid 
special emphasis upon the need for 
data concerning conditions, so as to 
make it possible to arrive at proper 
decisions concerning working chil- 
dren. The school authorities should 
therefore strive to get the standard 
regulations of child labor adopted, 
and the schools ought to be made 
responsible for gathering facts as to 
working children. The issuance of 
the work certificates should be in the 
hands of the school authorities. The 
value of Ohio’s new certificate law 
and of continuation schools for 
working children was emphasized, 
and the methods by which advantage 
has been taken of this law to gather 
data concerning working children in 
Cincinnati explained. Through the 
co-operation of the local school 
board, a bureau of research has been 
established there in connection with 
the issuance of work certificates, to 
co-operate in enforcing the child 
labor law and to collect facts relat- 
ing to the home and factory condi- 
tions under which children live and 
work; the mental and _ physical 
effects of employment, and the in- 
dustrial history of the children. A 
comparative study extending over 
five years is being made, even from 
high school. Our schools have 
never analyzed industry. We must 
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face the fact that great mumbers of 
children go out to-day into auto- 
matic work without any real prep- 
tration for life. We must enlarge 
our term of economics by teaching 
them resourcefulness in the school 
and allowing them to have contact 
with superiority in’ persons and lit- 
erature, so as to give them a stand- 
ard of ideals. We must fix upon 
some plan for establishing such a 
standard, and then we shall have 
reached some economic value in 
education. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley advocated 
part-time schooling for working 
children during adolescence. It is 
cruel to compel children to attend 
night school after working all day, 
as is done in New York if the chil- 
dren have not completed the fifth 
grade. English cities still have 
working. children in school at night, 
but this is not the case in Germany. 
A movement is on foot in England 
to have working children kept on 
school rolls to the age of nineteen 
years, under a plan of systematized 
education for their benefit. England 
and Germany want skilled labor, but 
we do not. A great by-product of 
our industry is the mass of unskilled 
laborers. Education must be shaped 
in recognition of this fact. There is 
but little educational value in the 
work now done by children who 
leave school between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years. We 
must furnish them with recreational 
education during a part of their 
workday. We must have, first, the 
eight-hour workday for children, and 
then cut this in half so that part of 
the day will be spent in work and 
the rest in suitable education. 

Dr. G. F. Ross, superintendent of 
health for Guilford county, N. C., 
spoke of his unique work in extend- 
ing medical inspection from schools 
to mills. Factory conditions are less 
favorable to health than are school 
conditions. Children in factories 
need medical examination far more 
than school children, because they 
work under conditions which pro- 
mote the growth of adenoids, en- 
large tonsils, lower their vitality and 
their power to resist disease, Medi- 
cal examination of working. children 
is necessary, also, on account. of..the 
effects of the work they do at night, 
which interferes with their normal 
development. The babies of work- 
ing mothers are heavily handicapped 
as a result of the bad effects of fac- 
tory labor upon women. The three 
chief diseases of factory children are 
tuberculosis, malaria, and hook- 
worm. Mill children, especially, are 
exposed to consumption. But the 
examination and treatment of _fac- 
tory children will not suffice—laws 
are needed to protect women and 


children in industry, to provides for 
birth registration, and to compel at- 
tendance at school. Parents should 
be educated to improve their home 
surroundings. In Guilford county 
eight cotton mills lose $60,000 annu- 
ally through the incapacity of em- 
ployees, dué to preventable ‘diseases; 
consequently this medical work is of 
great economic value to the mill 
owners, as well as to the workers 
themselves. 

At the end of the first term of the 
year. all. the students in. the.male 
high school were re-classified with 
no confusion. The honors earned 
during the term far exceeded those 
earned by. any previous. class. 
Superintendent Holland also an- 
nounces that 380 eighth-grade pupils 
have been promoted and are entitled 
to enter high schools. 


WISCONSIN. 


WINONA. Secretary Shepard of 
the N. E. A. announced last week 
that the Proceedings of the 1911 meet- 
ing of the association are. being 
shipped at the rate of a thousand 
copies a day, shipments being made 
in the alphabetical order of states. 
The late appearance of these Proceed- 
ings is due to unexpected and un- 
avoidable delays. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. An appeal for 
$1,000,000 to make the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers a great 
memorial to Peabody's beneficent 
service to the South and the educa- 
tional crown of the system of 
schools now established in that sec- 
tion is made by trustees of the Pea- 
body education fund. The trustees 
have voted to close the trust in pur- 
suance of the permission given them 
by the founder after having dis- 
tributed millions in building up state 
systems of public schools, aiding the 
development of rural schools and es- 
tablishing departments of education 
in the state universities. Since 1875 
the Peabody fund has aided in main- 


_taining the Peabody College as the 


central and leading normal school 
for the South. In closing the trust, 
the trusteés have undertaken to 
found as a successor to this the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. This institution is to be for the 
higher education of teachers 
throughout the South. The trustees 
have given a sum of $1,000,000 con- 
current with gifts by the state of 
Tennessee, county of Davidson, and 
the city of Nashville, amounting to 
$550,000, and sixteen acteées of land, 
with buildings, by the University of 
Nashville. The trustees have 


Sn 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bid 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand B 


Sow York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


d 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin 
** Spokane, Washington 


e+ Tenth 
7° - Fem 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, Staite Supt., Mer 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twen -sixth ear. Best Schools and eee everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to pave fmm new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Western Ofhees, Realty Building, Spokane, & 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVG, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls 





Some New Books. 





The Life Story of J. 

Money and Banking 

High school Geography (Parts I and Il).......... 
Second Year Latin for Sight-Reading 

A Child’s Reader in Verse. .........---- 62.000: 
Ab, the Cave Man 

Stories of Famous Musicians 

Manual of Experimental Physics. 

Gardens and Their Meaning 

First Journeyings in Numberland.. .. 


My Larger Education Was 


Construction Work for Schools Without 


Special Equi 
Primary Mant ork Ledyard 
Outlines of School Administration. ........... 
Expository Writing Fulton 
The History and Problems ef Organized Labor 


and 


Author. 


Price. 





Publisher. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.00 
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“ “ “ 


Hovey Sturgis & Walton Co., N.Y. 
Scott Henry Holt & Co., “ 
Dryer American BookCo., “ 
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Nida 


o“ o Aa) “ 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 

Ginn & Co., 
and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Co., N. Y. - ° 
ington Doubleday,Page&Co., “ 
Newell Milton Bradley Co., Sp ingfield 
Breckenfeld * e a e 
Perry The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 


Comp.] 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
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offered to endow the college with 
an additional half-million dollars, 
provided that before November 1, 
1913, the college raises $1,000,000. 


LOUISIANA. 


NATCHITOCHES. Hon. James 
B. Aswell, former state superintend- 
ent and later principal of the State 
Normal school here, made a lively 
campaign for nomination as gover- 
nor in the primaries. The fact that 
he was the best known antidote and 
the best public speaker gave his 
friends high hopes: But unfortu- 
mately he ended third in the race. 


—-_— 


FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE. The Florida 
Educational Association, which held 
its annual meeting “in this city in 
December, voted to meet next year 
at. Ocala,» as usualin. December. 
‘The officers for next year are: Presi- 
dent, Superintendent L. B. Edwards 
of Live Oak; vice-president, R. B. 
Rutherford of Jacksonville; secre- 
tary, Superintendent R. L. Turner of 
Inverness; treasurer, Stperintendent 
Cc. C. Gunn off Marianna. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE... The following measures 
concerning school revenue have been 
introduced in the legislature, which 


has been sitting, holding an extra 
session since January 15: Reducing 
maximum special school levy in 
school districts (common) from fif- 
teen to five mills; reducing maxi- 
mum county school levy from ten to 
five mills; reducing bonding power 
of school districts (common) from 
twelve to four per cent. of assessed 
valuation; reducing special levy in 
independent school districts from 
twenty to seven “mills; reducing 
maximum rural high school levy to 
three mills and bonding limit to two 
per cent. in addition to the four per 
cent. for the included districts; mak- 
ing four per cent. the limit for school 
bonds in independent districts; re- 
pealing the acts of eleventh session 
fixing levies for state institutions. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA, 


OAKLAND. This city is prepar- 
ing to spend $2,000,000 this year tor 
school buildings. These new schools 
will provide, on a‘ broader scale than 
anywhere else at present, opportuni- 
ties for the whole cotimunity to 
benefit’ socially and otherwise from 
the school property. There will be as- 
sembly halls, indoor and outdoor 
gymnasiums, music halls, opén-air 
schoolrooms, special rooms for health 
officers, manual training, and ‘domes- 
tic science quarters, lunch rooms, 
bathrooms, and every hygienic equip- 


£ Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bicg. 
fg: 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue- 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypex, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Masrachusetts 
Coeducational. Depa t peda- 
gogical and technical ‘Soiniee t tench 


the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 








of teachers of 
. ASBURY Prr- 


Keene Normal School 


New Term Begins February Thirteenth 


Faculty trained at Bowdoin, Harvar 
Princeton, Smith, Radcliffe, Columbia, —_ 
mons, and Yale. Eight Normal Graduate 
teachers in the Model Schools. Courses in 
Household Arts, Manual Training, Drawin 
Music and Nature Study. Best Nature-study 

reenhouse in New England. Facilities for 
practice teaching unexcelled. No high 
school studies reviewed. All work practical. 
Tuition, books and supplies free to all 
pupils. Living expenses reasonable. Two 
years’ course. One year’s course for ex- 
psrienced teachers and college graduates. 

Send for catalogue. 


WALLACE E. MASON, Principal. 
MENEELY&CO. Wet hen nt 
The Old Reliable | CH : 
Meneely Foundry, Me. * FL 


ment possible. The encouraging fea- 
ture of it all is that the committee in 
charge of the construction is one 
chosen from the educational experts 





Dearly 100 years age. | & 








a of the country at large. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


SOCIALISTS IN CONTROL OF 
THE REICHSTAG. 

There are likely to be lively times 
when the new Reichstag assembles, 
for the Socialists forged ahead at 
the second ballotings to such an ex- 
tent as to make them the leading 
party, and to overthrow completely 
the Conservative-Clerical alliance 
upon which the government hitherto 
has relied. The Socialists, at the 
time of the dissolution, had only 
fifty-three members; in the new 
Reichstag they will have 110. A 
combination of the Socialist, Na- 
tional Liberal, and Radical parties, if 
it can be formed and maintained, will 
give a total of 205 out of 397 votes. 
Such a combination would be able to 
carry through the inheritance tax 
and various forms of new social leg- . 
islation. 

WAR AND FAMINE IN CHINA. 

In the book of Revelation, the 
rider upon the red horse, to whom it 
was given that he should take 
peace from the earth, was _fol- 
lowed by the rider upon the black 
horse, whose coming symbolized 
famine. The vision is coming true in 
China; for, while a desperate civil 
war is raging, with its accompani- 
ments of battles, assassinations, and 
massacres, famine is doing its deadly 
work, and millions of the population 
are likely to perish from starvation 
unless the outside world pays heed 
to the situation and pours in supplies 
at once. President Taft, as Presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, has issued a stirring appeal for 
immediate relief; but, so far,, the 
great American public has made only 
a feeble and wholly inadequate re- 
sponse. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


oe 


THE MOST AMUSING FAMILY 
ON EART 


+ < . 


The Four Mortons, Sam, Kitty, 
Paul, and Clara, known as “The 
most amusing family on earth,” will 
head the bill at B. F. Keith’s theatre 
next week in a new act never before 
seen in Boston. Their new act in- 
eludes a little bit of everything, with 
singing, dancing, dialogue, musicali- 
ties, and just plain fun. This versa- 
tile family will be but one feature of 
a splendid show, chiefly remarkable 
for the great number of new acts it 
includes. One of the most preten- 
tious of these is Alber’s Polar Bears, 
a wonderful troupe of animal actors 
that includes some of the largest 
and finest specimens in captivity. 
Another act will be Joe Jackson, the 
pantomimist. Jackson mever speaks 
a word, but he manages to keep his 
audiences in constant delight. James 
Callahan and Johnny St. George will 
present their character classic, “The 
Old Neighborhood,” and other fea- 
tures will be Lewis and Dody in a 
character singing act; the Meredith 
Sisters, and Bertish, the modern 
Hercules. 


+ 





THE MAGAZINES. 





—Five papers in the February Cen- 
tury bring unusual force and knowl- 
edge to the discussion of topics of 
current interest. Of world-wide im- 


. portance is Mr. Whelpley’s astonish- 


ing revelation of the growth and 
promise of “Germanys Foreign 
Trade.” Mr. Wickersham, the attor- 
ney-general of the United States, 
makes a frank avowal of his satisfac- 
tion with “The Enforcement of the 
Anti-Trust Law,” and describes both 
its merits and the means to. supple- 
ment rather than to modify the terms 
of the Sherman statute; Dr. Wiley, 
the government expert on pure foods, 
describes the prospects and draw- 
backs of getting “Back to the Farm.” 
Professor Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin begins a serial discussion 
of the social and material growth of 
“The Middle West,” and Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper continues his sig- 
nificant and anecdotal discussion of 
“The American Undergraduate,” 
with special references in this second 
paper to the need of more stimulating 
teaching and the return to a broader 
view of culture. 

—The February Woman’s Home 
Companion contains a remarkable 
short story entitled “The Way,” by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. “The Open 
Market in Des Moines” is a report of 
a movement in Iowa which has al- 
ready reduced the cost of living in 
several cities and towns of that state 
and seems to offer a suggestion to 
many other communities. Other in- 
teresting articles are: ‘“The Girl with 
a Voice”; “The Little Princess,” a 
character sketch of the only daughter 
of the Emperor of Germany; “The 
Lost Aphrodite of Knidos”; “Out- 
door Photographs at Night”; “Sweer- 
hearts and Wives”; “The Healthy 
Baby,” and a sermon by Charles E. 
Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York city. The 
departments—always valuable—are 
filled with interesting facts and practt- 
cal suggestions. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


T EXPERIENCE of one art teacher is what we find possible to do for many. 
Mies by 1 greaeees of Syracuse University with << 

uate work in gomuien in the University of Pennsylvania, registered with us in July 

or a place in art in some private sehool, ference Seminary at Poultney, Vt., wrote 
On July 20 the principal of the Troy Con- asking us to recommend a teacher of art. 
We recommended Miss The principal came here from Vermont to meet her and 
the election fell to her. 


our agency be a great Phar ydns,F jar hen ws AN ART TEACHER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSP, N.Y, 
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TEACHERS’ 
A eee N Coe 


“BREWER 


AUDITORIUM Bt 


CHICAGO 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue: 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Ainittanie: Yate, aaraee 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Oal on 
or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY i ition Square, New York, Est. 1888 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phome. No advance fee. 





PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and C olleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvedsys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions zing $00 to $70 per month Fos furti er 
information, address TH E TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
11 Rhodes Blag., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °® 45s snot cites wonton" 


Send fcr Agency M i mentioning this publication. 








Sitesseteens 
t Sage SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 





A *#uperios agency for tvuperior 
Services free to scheo) cf cislg 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in « btaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
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6 Beacon Street, 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 
From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of * work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
I am with the solid, consistent work you are 


more 
‘doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


Feom a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**f thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th hout allour deailngs with each other. I feel 
perfectly sa with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*l want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 


' forme. | certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 


thing is very satisf; and I am very happy in my work.’' 
From the principal of a large New York high 


_ school: 


“Enclosed eck. 

“With very kind ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was Tam very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She gee A has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are | ng fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
fe. ged in keeping me eg ip pee in regard to vacancies in 


rt of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. ~ 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, Iam 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss ALLEYNE 
ARcHIBALD, Lead, S. D. 


Fieven European Countries, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
‘railway transportation on the continent, which 
is equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements mast be made before March 1! 























SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


BY 
ELLA M. POWERS 


Among the exercises contained in this book are the following: 


Recitations, Dialogues, A Famous Sword, Our 
Country’s Volunteers, Washington, Washing- 
ton and Our Flag, The Crowning of 
Washington, Children’s Story of 
Washington. 





PAPER. PRICE, 20 CENTS, POSTPAID 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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